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Chapter HI 

ihifr-acfhcy coofmiwtiok reoaLKie 

Ha tare of the Coordination Function 

The Office of Intelligence Coordination, whose formation 

was first mentioned on December 1, 1950,^ stands in a sort of 

transitional position between the pre-1901 method of coordination 

by inter-agency commit toe and the method adopted in 395U when the 

2 

function was transferred to the office of the DCI . In the 
interia between these dates, tbs Office of Intelligence Coordina- 
tion had been at first a quasi-independent Agency office devoted 
to matters of coordi nation; then In a staff relation to tbs Deputy 
Director (Intelligence).^ Wherever the coordination office (or 
co. -salt tea) was organisationally placed, however, its duties did 


25X1 A 


The first announcement of the new QIC seems to have been on 
December 1, 1950, when OIC was listed Inconspicuously in General 
Order Mo. 35 (Secret), ^Designation of CIA Officials. 1 " See also 

I Dec. 1, 1950. Presumably, QIC’s name, if 
not Its charter, had been decided on earlier — perhaps some tine 
late in Hov. 1950. 


25X1 A 
25X1 A 
25X1 A 

25X1 A 


On July 1, 195U, OIC was abolished, and meet of its functions 
were transfer red to a Special Assistant for planning and Coordlna- 


tion in o/DCJ \ 

Feb. 15, 195U. / Hr. Reber was nade i 

s ame date. Other functi ons were transferred to 
bjH 


b n the 

0CI, and 0RR 


OIC was one of the offices responsible to Loftus E. Becker 
aa DD A from January 1952. Becker regarded QIC as a special staff, 
but did not absorb it into the office as be had cons idered doing. 
(See interview with Becker, April 18, 1955, in o/DCll I 


ornncT 
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Rot nrjr greatly because %t*r ware la effect prescribed by on* of 

tM* Moot important clauses la the legislation on t^ilch Central 
Intelligence woo baaed. 

If Section 102 of the Katlcfeal security let of 19k? la fol- 
lowed from paragraph (a) to paragraph (d), awaltting the Qualifies- 
tlona of the nirector, It raadat ”Yl*ye la Hereby established 
under the National Security Council a Central Intelligence Agency 
... for t".e purpose of coordinating the intelligence activities 
of the several Government departments and agencies in the interoat 
of national security.* In like muui or* President Trumans letter 
establishing CIG^had directed* ■that all Federal foreign intel- 
ligence activities be planned, developed, and coordinated ao aa 
to assure tha meat effectlva accomplishment of the intelligence 
Mission related to the national security.” In both, the primary 
purpose of Central Intelligence was nade clear* te harnoniae 
intelligence activities.* 

To do this under the concept of a "Croup” pure and simple 
was ono thingj to do it after a full-fledged Agency had grown up 
was another. Under a "Croup® plan, it would be the duty of the 
Director, *s an expert in the intelligence field (presumably 
assisted by a staff of other Intelligence experts) to discover how 

^ President’s letter of Jan. 22, 19U6. See Chapter I, Annex A, 

above. 

2 

Among toe various definitions of "coordinating* in ths Webster 
Collegiate Dictionary, the one most applicable to the word used in 
this chapter is: "harmonious adjustment or functioning.* 

Ill 2 
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the existing intalliyonca system could be improved in the directions 
suggested by the law and in , rpretlng directives. Then, when the 
Director had decided what was needed for improvement, he could trans- 
late his decisions into pro po eels which, whan approved by the direct- 
ing authority, would b© olaced in force within all relevant intelli- 
gence organizations. In this way, without essentially disturbing 
the structure for intelligence already in existence, a more systematic 
use of this structure could be developed, the end product of which 
would be the sort of intelligence needed for purposes of "national 
sectir ity" , 

That any such method of "coordination" would depend heavily 
on staff work would be evident. It would be theoretically possible, 
but manifestly impractical, for the director to make proposals with- 
out first making sure that they would be workable within the depart- 
ments to ue effected* hence, the establishment of a special 
committee made up of the actual chiefs of the Intelligence depart- 

1 

rent 3 (TAP /!'• ) to facilitate the Director* a problem of consultation. 

The development of a Central Intelligence Agency implied 
something more, the difference being that between what is character- 
istic of n planning organization and what is characteristic of a 
functional organisation. As soon as the Group became art Agency and 

Ahe TAP w»s authorized in para. 7 of the ^resident's letter 
of Jan, 22, 19?*6, cited in Chapter I, Annex ft, above. 
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began to perform functions in its own right (though still in the 
content of a multilateral system) coerdira tion would come about 
through, action as well as through supervision and planning.^ 
Central Intelligence was directed, for instance* to "correlate and 
evaluate* national security intelligence. Aa soon as this began 
to happen, those doing it were necessarily "coordinating" intelli- 
gence activity almost in their every act. Likewise, as soon as 
any activity of rentral Intelligence had been authorized as a 
"service of eororson concern,*^ those directing the "service’' would 
be carrying on coordination in their own field, fart of the 
coordination problem would then be concerned, not with harmonising 
the activities of three agencies (State, War, and Navy) as seems 
at first to have been contemplated, but five— State, War, Navy, 
Air, and CTA, hence* coordination would involve a watch-dog 
function in which someone in authority would attempt to make sure 
that the various aspects of intelligence being actually carried 
on in a more or less coordinated fashion by CIA and the others, 
would not be in conflict among themselves. 

As will be shown, the first organizational method (The 


^■"Became an Agency" in the sense outlined in Chapter I* above. 
The problem here discussed began soon after Vandenberg became 
"Ire c tor rather than later with the passage of the National Security 
Act. 

p 

f ee National Security Act, fee. 102, Tars, (d) (h), cited in 
haptor T, Annex D, above, 

ITT h 
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Central Planning Staff' of dealing with inter-agency coordination 
followed thn Croup idea within a context that had not varied, far 
from '’Croup'* principles, while the second (ICAPS/CQAPS) was 
essentially unrealistic as applied to the actual probier at hand. 
The third (!) was formed in recognition of the coordination 
problem as it bn- ! enveloped by 19*51, though still governed by the 
sane general requirements, in force since 15>!t6. 

Coordination Under CIO 

”hc first r ‘l rector of ~entrnl Intelligence responded to the 
coordination requirement by establishing what he called the ontral 
Planning toff, which should formulate the recommendations that 
he would rake, through the Intelligence Adviaory Ro-rd, to the 
National Intelligence Authority. According to the Second "irectiva 
for the central Intelligence Group, approved by the National 
Intel ligence Authority on February 9, 19l|6, 2 the Central Planning 
Staff was to "assist tho Director in planning for the coordination 
of intelligence activities related to the national security . . , 
Admiral loners further commented on this description on March )i to 
the extant of saying: "It is my feeling that, aa a general rule, 
the Central Planning Staff should take the active leadership in 

*for Th organization see Chapter I, above, including Annex B, 

2 

See ' Canter T, above, especially Annex C . 
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•*^**i«f and conduct inf interdepartmental conferences, studies. 


or aurmgys which arc deal 


activities . 


coordinate foreign intelligence 


A member of the central Planning Staff should 


assume the role of Coordinator of such affairs and should nartici- 
in all meetings and other activities oonnec ted therewith."^ 
k fWJfjsaed second Hi A n 1 r*tfirt with respect to the 

cooroinction function, that the staff* "will perform detailed tasks 
of coordinating national intelligence activities other than 
research and the production of central intelligence reports 

Three points ’of sense importance with respect to the initial 
concept of coordination may be derived fro® these documents. 

First, the Chief of the Planning Staff reported to the M rector} 
iriiile each member, although all were drawn proportionately from 
the intelligence departments, assisted the chief rather than 
acting as represent a tire of any particular department. Second, 
Admiral i ;ouers clearly thought of the Staff as a flexible group 
which, *as a general rule,* 1 should take the lead in "coordination 
of intelligence activities" * in other words, the Staff's duty 
would be to help bring about what could, in the last analysis, be 
done only by acquiescence of all elements making up the Croup. 


25X1i 


•Procedure Memorandum to the Central Pla nning Staff from its 


rentative* draft of SIA hiroctlve #©. 2, (undated and never 


adopted}) in oAf’t, 
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finally, it can be. seen that from the beginning, a fundamental 
S.vlit was accepted between coordi matin;; intell igence M activities" 
(the prerogative of the Planning Staff) and coordinating intelli- 
gence renor-ti ;>•■■■•* estimates (the prerogative of the Reports Staff). 

.now successful the Central Planning Staff idea wight have 
been will never be known because this group war. disbanded four 
months after estsbl ishrent while it was still in a highly experi- 
mental stage of development. Even in this short time, however, it 
managed to ex o' lore the field of needed coordination and discover 
many of the principal topics worthy of further exploration and 
eventual agreement.*' 

Vandenberg’s Concept 

In June 1916 General /andenberg liquidated the Central 
Planning Ctaff by assigning its members to other duties within 
the Group. In July he formed a staff of his own for coordination, 
which wan called the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning 
Staff (If ATT). The result of this move might have been no more 
than a personnel shift incident to a change of administration. 
Actually, however, it introduced a new method of coordination 
which was in coral retained by Admiral Pillenkoetter hut 

1 

°"or a martial list of these, see Chanter I, above, p. 6, note 1. 

^ICAPS w s made effective as of Jul y 20. 19lt6. by CIO directive 
Mo. lh, of July 19, 19li6, copy in O/.OCI/ 

m 7 
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altogether abandonees by General Smith. 


fhe reasons for Vandenberg'g action are not altogether easy 


to fathom, but in appearance, at least-, they were primarily personal 


ones having to do with the new director' a concept of hie office. A 


sunmaiy of General Vandenberg' s answer to the question put to hi* 


in 1952--" Why did you establish IC reads as follows s 


H«s read the Question and then he said, "'-/hat in hell 
is % /£he intarviewer7 saidi "You established 

the Interdepartmental Coordinating and ’olicy Ctaff.* 1 He 
then said, «0h, yes, T rewerber." His remembrance runs 
sor-e thing like this: He was hewing trouble with the 
representatives of the Services on the Intelligence 
Advisory *o«rd because he insisted that as ”CI no was 
individually responsible, the President had chosen him, 
given him an order. It was his duty, if he were to hold 
the office, to take the responsibility. In short, the 
Board was advisory, but he was having so auch trouble 
with them that he thought it might be wise to have their 
representatives work witn him preparatory to the formu- 
lation of his opinion. I said, "Well, you mean that you 
would let 0-2 and ONI, through representatives, share in 
helping you make up your mind so that when you came to 
the top intelligence officers (IA8) they would already 
know through their representatives what had entered into 
your thinking?" lie said, "Tea, that's .lust about it." 1 


According to the tone of this interview, General Vandenberg 


would seem to have adopted e sort of compromise. As the President's 


appointee, he Intended to make euch recommendations to the National 


Intelligence Authority as he thought proper. But HIA-1 (above) 


prevented him from doing so without reference to the TAB. 


files. 


Interview with General Vandenberg, March 17, 1952, in O/Y-I^ 
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Furthermore, even apart from MIA-1, it might have appeared injudi- 
cious fcn him to forward recommendations to the Authority which had 
not been endorsed by the Boaurd, inasmuch as recommendations 
affecting the whole of the intelligence structure to be coordinated, 
sade without a fair knowledge of most parts of it, woulu be almost 
sure to elicit objections that would be unanswerable apart from 
such knowledge. 

A staff which collective! * represented knowledge of all U, 8. 
intelligence organisations constituted an answer. With such & staff, 
Vandenberg could discuss any proposals he had and find out what TAB 
objections would be. Jlthin their own departments, the staff 
members could then discuss the proposals as Vandenberg had outlined 
them, could discover any further outstanding objections, and could 
make clear to the agencies what the Director wished to do and why 
he wished to do it. Consequently, when om of the Director's pro- 
posals was prepared for consideration by the Intelligence Authority, 
any dissents on the :.mrt of the IA3 would only be such as had been 
foreseen and were answerable. 

If this was, in fact, something like Heneral ?andenbertt » s 
idea in establishing the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning 
Staff, it might have been a workable one, especially if the assump- 
tion were accepted that the Director of Central Intelligence took 
individual, not collective, responsibility for the actions of the Croup. 

"■See chapter I, pp. 11 - 19 , above, for discussion of Vandenberg'a 
concept of individual responsibility and authority. 

Ill 9 
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Vandenberg'a committee, as has been said, consisted of one 
member each from the epartments of State, War, arm Navy, plus one 
from the Army Air Force, the State Department representative being 
chairman. 

The members were appointed by their parent departments, but 
reported directly to the director of entral Intelligence, On 
Julv 22, !9b6, a statement of the Staff's responsibilities was 
issued as follows: 

1* Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff 

acts for the Director of Central Intelligence in the co- 
ordination of all intelligence activities related to the 
national security, and in the preparation of recommenda- 
tions regarding the establishment of overall policies and 
plans to assure the most effective accomplishment of the 
nation;*!, intelligence mission. 

2. In discharging these responsibilities this staff will 
maintain continuous supervision of the planning and coor- 
dination of the intelligence activities of the Central 
intelligence Croup. It will focus its activities on the 
coordination of tee intelligence activities of the State, 

War, Navy, and other governmental departments and indi- 
viduals concerned, to assure that: 

* • ft** facilities of each activity are adequate to 
discharge its responsibilities; 

b. AH appropriate fields of Intel? Igencs endeavor 
are ad qua tely covered ; 

c. The facilities of the Central Intelligence Group 


^Originally it was a four-member committee. The State Depart- 
ment chairman was s ded later, the regular State Department member 
being retained. Among the members of ICAPS, 19U7-50, were Donald 
Edgar, Prescott Childs, and Shane McCarthy (State); Col. John B. 

■ '-Herman, Col. . harles 0 . Blake noy , and Col. Henry l . Zeller (Army); 
Capt. H . C. Doan, fapt. E. Watts, end Capt. Ward Gilbert (Navy); 
and Col. William C. Clinch (Ai r Force). See file on IAC landing 
Committee, in •' / 'fj 
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ars operating to provide the baft possible service to 
the r t«te, War, Navv, and other governmental depart- 
wsnts »nd individuals concerned | 

d. -aw information from all sources and activities 
ts received by the (Central l&tolllgence Group and, 
where appropriate, promptly distributed to the :,tate» 

..'ar, Navy, and other governmental departments and 
individuals concerned} 

e. The intelligence requirements of the State, War, 

Navy, and other govermaental departments and individuals 
concerned are adequately n»tj 

f. Methods, procedures and controls are adequate 
within the Central Intelligence Group and the State, 

•var. Navy, and other governmental departments for the 
expeditious collection and integrated research and 
evaluation of information, and for the prompt dis- 
semination of strategic and national policy intelli- 
gence . 1 

historical records examined do not disclose the origin of 
this statement of functions, nor how it c«ro to be accepted. It 
weald appear, however, to have been developed by the Staff itself, 
and endorsed by the 'tree tor. There is no evidence of approval by 
the Intelligence Advisory foal'd as such. 

The approach it outlined was in the nature of a new departure. 
Whereas Admiral Souers* Planning ftaff had undertaken Studies of 
specific inter-agency intelligence problems with a view to making 
recommendations which the Authority might or might not approve, 

ICAPh was to “focus its activities on the coordination of the 
intelligence activities of the State, war. Navy, and other govern- 
mental departments and individuals concerned to assure that” certain 
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things were don*. Furthermore, ICAPS was to "maintain continuous 
supervision of the planning and coordination of the intelligence 
activities of the Central Intelligence Group." 

the extent of the staff’s authority to do what its charter 
called for was, of course, another question. If the Director were 
actually to "act for" or as "executive agent” 1 of the MIA, then 
ICAPS might, with approval of the Director, actually accomplish 
changes designed to bring about "adequacy" and efficiency in the 
total intelligence operation. Otherwise, ICAPS, as a corporate 
representation of the TAP Agencies, might "focus its activities" 
and endesvor to "assure" satisfactory performance, but it could 
not act in confidence that any particular results of its "activities" 
would be forthcoming. 

According to its instructions, fur thermo re, the Interdepart- 
mental Coordinating and Planning Staff had a dual function. It not 
only "assured" satisfactory p rformance by the Departments of State, 

‘•far, and Navy, but it "maintained continuous supervision" over the 

o 

Central Intelligence Group. Thus ICAPS was placed in the position 

1 See Chapter I, pp. 15-18, above. 

2 

OIC had no such broad authority as this, yet was a much more 
significant factor in internal Agency operations than ICAPS had 
been. If A S was in no position to do what its charter outlined 
for it to do, while the approach adopted by OIC enabled it to be 
decidedly inf luential in directly "supervising" Agency activities. 

ITT 12 
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of attempt? ng simultaneously bo r t j p y f t o n i the interests of several 
departments as respecting their stataa under c'entral Intelligence} 
tu represent the i rector of Central Intelligence in his dealings 
with these sane department*; and to exercise supervisory powers 
over Wie ontral Intelligence Group conceived as something separate 
anti distinct from the rest, Successful performance of auch a 
corepliaaied function would manifestly require yreat skill and 
delicate management. Otherwise, the system would have a tendency 
to break down, 

Hlllenkoettcr * s Concept 

It began to do so soon after it was inaugurated. The 
Agencies would not rely on If A7»S actually to represent their 
Interests; v or would they consider it the proper agent through 
which to dea' with toe Central Intelligence Crown or the national 
Intelligence Authority.*" So far as internal supervision was con- 
cerned, the Staff lacked the experience and competence needed for 


During the period September 1$?L6 - August 19b7» the depart- 
mental intelligence agencies tended to ignore their spokesmen in 
ICA?S, especially whenever the study of "a controversial problem” 
in their relations with lIG/CIA was involved. Instead, they 
relied increasingly on ad hoc committees established under the TAB 
to consider such problems, lee memorandum by Navy representative 
in r API (’apt, 7 . watte) to Chief of TCAPS, Aug. S, 19h7, and 
interview with Admiral Hillenkoetter, dec. 2 , 1952, both In 

O/OClJ 
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Such work, end its efforts in that direction tended to aggravate 
rather than minimize the internal difficulties of the Group* f.vetn 
as early as Fay 19k?, when Admiral Hillenkoetter took office, there 
were aigtvj that ICAPS, as a method of intelligence coordination, 
ehould be altered in the best internets of this important Central 
Intelligence F’-nction.^ 

Nothing compelled Admiral Hillenkoetter to retain ICAPS. 

It had no legal standing, nor even the momentum given by long- 
established custom. It represented merely e choice of method. 
Hillenkoetter could have adopted a new method but decided instead 
to go alon* with the old. His decision is recorded in a memorandum 
to the member* of the IAC dated September IB, 19k7. 2 



The reasoning to be found in this memorandum is interesting 
in relation to the whole problem of coordination as it developed 
into grounds for severe criticism in 19k9^ and to reorganisation 
in 1951. stating that adoption of the national Security Act had 
required a reconsideration of the CIA-agency relationship, the 
memorandum stated that the director of Central Intelligence had 


X 

Various proposals were discu ssed in memoranda circulated 
within ICA’h'j see o/fiCI J 

2 Copy In o/DCr/ l I filed under "Organization— ICAPS." Although 
the letter was signed by Admiral Hillenkoetter, it was actually 
written by ' onald Fdgar, then Chief of ICAPS. 

^Particularly that recorded in the Guiles Report ; see below. 
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"decided" to "create" an Intelligent Advisory Committee. 1 At the 
same time ("after consultation with tigs TAB" ) the director had 
determined to continue under the new regime the existence of his 
Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff (ICAPS) with the 
duties and responsibilities with which it has hitherto been charged." 

In describing what were to be the Staff* s functions, and in 

particular its relation to the Director, the memorandum went on to 
say: 

Although its personnel will remain under the super- 
vision of the Director of Central Intelligence, it is 
requested that each Intelligence Advisory Committee mem- 
ber consider the Interdepartmental Coordinating and 
-’lannlng Staff member assigned from his department as 
his principal liaison contact in the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency on all matters pertaining to interdepart- 
mental coordination and planning. It is desired to 
utilize these TCA P S members to a greater degree than 
heretofore in achieving the maximum possible mutual 
understanding and appreciation of each other's aims 
and objectives. To this end, it is suggested that they 
be encouraged to maintain close relationships with their 
agencies and be called into their staff meetings and 
conferences on pertinent subjects. In this manner, it 
is expected that, they may present their agencies* views 
in the Central Intelligence Agency for consideration 
in advance of the submission of papers to the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee, as well as the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency's aims to their agencies. It must be 
understood, however, that although these Interdepart- 
mental Coordinating and Planning Staff members will be 
expected to present their agencies' views in full, they 


In 

This obviously inaccurate statement is probably understandable 
by reference to the date of the memorandum. The National Security 
Act having been recently approved, the status of the Intelligence 
Advisory Board was in doubt if it had any basis for existence at 
all. The Intel Ligence Advisory Committee was not to be authorized 
for another three months. (NSCID-1, Dec. 12, 19U?, in Chapter I. 
Annex E, above.) 
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cannot be expected in ell eases to support them in the 
face of conflietions In the interests of the accomplish- 
ment of the national intelligence mission. 

As written, this memorioMlugi constituted wore than a routine 

■ '“7S&. 5 :.; ; . 

allocation of functional it n a seed to indulge in hints to the IAC 
members as to courses of action they might adopt In furthering 
coordination by the I' APS method. They were to use their ICAfS 
representatives as a means of understanding each ether's problems, 
They were, in general, to stake If: members priwy to all depart- 

ments! alms In order that ICAPS members could present departmental 
views for consideration by CIA, At the same time, members of the 
I AC were not necessarily to expect their ICAPS representatives 
actually to sponsor the views of their own departments, because 
ICAP-C must place the "national Intelligence mission" ahead of any 
purely departmental interest. 

Having thus dealt with the character of ICAPS, the memoran- 
dum of September, 1 9li7, went on to a discussion of a proposed 
"Standing Commit tee," The a? leged need for such a committee was 
based on a complaint that in some past cases, "officers assigned 
Kc ICkPf? on a temporary basis have not had the background knowl- 
edge required for full understanding, and/or were not vested with 
sufficient a uthority to act for their chiefs," Consequently, the 
memorandum proposed "a standing committee composed of permanent 
representatives of each IAC member plus the members of ICAPS, the 
Committee to b© under the chairmanship of the Chief, ICAPS." The 
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officers asking up this cosaittae being of "sufficient competence 
set tor their I AC members, * it should be possible to reduce "to 
a minimum the need for detailed dismission at IAC meetings," the 
isSRorandun concluded.* 

Thus, there being already a committee nomlnet ad by the I AC 
for coordinate - purposes, a second of t>ra same general copiposition 
was aided to do much the same things, with the chairman of the 
first committee at the head of the second. Under this plan, TFAFS 
was apparently intended to be a sort of junior committee, which 
wauld explore problems and suggest solutions, while the Handing 
omitte* fa more senior group to which greater authority had been 
delegated) would pass upon items considered to be within its own 
jurisdiction, and submit the rest tc the UC. 

Coordination under this system was clearly to be based on 
multiple delegation of authority. The first delegation (from the 
national Security Council to the Intelligence Advisory Committee) 
was not mentioned in the memorandum but must be assumed, since 
finaL authority rested in the NbC alone. The second (from the ZA< 
to Urn Standing Comm it too) was evidently intended to be broad 

l ?or further information on establishment and activities of 
the TAP Standing Committee, see I'fS papers in 0/nci/HS files. 
Kembers of the Standing "ommittee as of Oct. 1950 werei James C . 
leber (c T'/'OAH), cha- raanj William C. Trueheart (State)? Col. 
Hamilton : owze (Aruy)} r ftp t. John K. Ceker (Navy); I.t. Col. J. r. 
Merchant (Air Force); rapt. 0 . 0. WoCool (Joint Staff); "t. 

‘ alcolm r . Henderson ( K' C) ; and ’‘effort *?. Kuhrt* (FBI), fee 
file on r ‘" ‘landing Committee, in f/BCl ] ~| 
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enough to relieve the IAC of all but the most urgent decisions 
yet. it would have Meaning only In so far as the IAC chose to give 
it meaning. But the third delegation {to ICAP3) was of a different 
and more complicated order. To the t hief of ICAPS the Director of 
Central Intelligence seemed in large Measure to have delegated his 
own responsibility for the coordination of intelligence activities 
to the extent that this officer (or members of his staff by sub- 
delegation) might represent the ireotor in negotiations concerned 
with coordination, and would there be esrpowered to speak for him. 

At the same time, each other meaber of the IAC would individually 
delegate to the member of ICAPS appointed by himself, euthorifcy to 
speak for his own department in negotiations with tho Director of 
Central Intelligence. 

Assuming, as the above plan seems to do, that KSC approval 
was in the nature of a formality, the success of the system described 
would rest, in the first instance, on the willingness of the Infcei - 
ligence Advisory Committee to accept it in full with all its impli- 
cations; and in the second, on the knowledge, skill, and energy of 
those making up the two working committees. In point of fact, as 

^Hne of Admiral Hillenkoe tier's ma.lor purposes was to relieve 
the IAC of the necessity for frequent meetings. A further move in 
this direction was the proposed use of ‘’voting slips 0 ' ho render 
actual gatherings of the TAD members unnecessary. See, for example 
JCAus weeklv progress report to VI, Feb. 11, ldlt?, in h/vl 
files. 1 
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has been stated, the W$ pn wed unwilling to adopt the plan in any 

■ .. ... Us- 

serious senSc, while tit# membership of the two committees aeons to 
have left sosnethiag to be desired,* 1 

difficulties and Accomplishments of TCAPS 

Tn the forr of memoranda, notes to each other, marginal 
comments, ani formal reports, ICA?S kept ft record of its activities 
over % period of three -'ears. This record leaves, an impression of 
constant frustration with a note of mild bewilderment. The picture 
seems to be thrb of five people, in positions aasisaed to be of 
great irportsnce, well supplied with secretarial and material 
assistance, but without enough work to keep then occupied. 

Outwardly at least, this would seem little short of extra- 
ordinary. According to its charter, ICAPS was expeetad to take 
the lead in reorganising the whole intelligence structure of the 
United States Government. Such e task could hardly leave tine 
for Idleness. let the records of DC j|P$ are studded with such 
comments as: "Collection Plan for International Conferences and 
Feetings. (This project at preseat I« the doldrumst}" j or, 



See, for example, Oulles Report (.Tan. 1919) pp. h 3 - 245 . See 
also Historical Staff interview with Admir al Hlllsnko etter, dated 
October 22, 2lt, Hecember 2, 1952, in O/OCIf Inhere he 

planes the blame for ..imperfect functioning or both J. APS and the 
Standing Committee primarily on the attitude of the IAC. 
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« ,'asted the usual amount of time in discussions, conferences, 
etc.* 4 *’ 

The CUTS: seems to haw made no independent attest to sur- 
vey the whole field of Intel li *ene* to find what moat needed to be 
done, so that it could a-riv* at Its own concept of »h«t problems 
it should e oncentrate on. Rather, it <*0t with individual problem 
th*t were brought to its attention by persons interested In them, 
r id-: could sake no recommendation on any of those problem unless 
it could vain reasonably universal inter-agency agreement on ways 
of disposing of them. Each of the problem outstanding had a way 
of be coe in’ en-eahed in inter-agency complications, with the result 
that no further progress could be made beyond a certain point. 

A few excerpts from the records might serve to illustrate 

the difficulties created by the system. 

On the last day of 191*6, one of the original military 
merbsrs of T 7P: wrote with what appears to be the enthusiasm 
generated b a new and untried activity i ' hereas accomplishments 
in the coordination and planning field have been slow, progress 
has frequently been achieved in external failure*, the very exist- 
ence of a coordinating activity Which brines together the represent*, 
tives of participating intelligence agencies for roundtable 


^See weeklv' progress reports to Chief of by v _ j ®a**ers, 

191*6-1*7. especially entries for ?tov. Is, 19U6, Feb. 3, 19U7, in 

eac h i 
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discussions succeeds in acquaint! ngeaufe agency with the special 
interests, requirements, and object iveiiylf the others. Gradually 
this process tends to Increase confidence one with the other to the 
end that ultimately interdependence may be achieved. By inter- 
dependence the vast volume of useless duplication ' ay be eradicated 
and essential saps filled. ^ 

But three months later, on Parch 10, 19h?, this same member 
listed only two projects with which h© wsa concerned, indicating 
that nothin** was hampering to either. His enthusiasm was obviously 
less. 8y August 15 of the same year, he had decided that the 10 A PS 
idea was in general unworkable and was ready to recommend that the 
Director* 

Establish e civilian Executive for Interdepartmental 
Coordination and Planning to perform those functions of 
the present Chief, ICAPS, which relate to interdepart- 
mental coordination and planning only. This executive 
should be responsible directly to the Plrector. 

By September, 19lt8, the Chief of ICApS himself recorded hia 
own summary of the situation when he wrote* 

As I see it, ICAPS, when originally constituted was 
chiefly a planning unit to set up CIO and, subsequently, 
to help them in the conversion of CIO to cta .... 

For the last few months at any rate, the planning duties 
of ICAPS have been almost negligible. Planning is 


^■Memorandum by '‘apt. E. */stts, ICAPS member from Navy, to 
Chief of F’AP$, '-ec. 31, 19U6, in o/DCI ] | 25X1 

^Heporanda by Ca t. E. Watts to Chief, ICAPS, Parch 10, 19li?, 
and Aug. 8, 19h7, in o/ft-I J I fhis latter suggestion seems 

to anticipate the rae tnod later adopted by the Suit a Administration 
by some three years. 
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limited because it’s bsing done by CIA units themselves 
* • . • ith the Standing Committee members as buffet 
states in the iac agencies, there is duplication, i.e., 
expensive, more or less, to tbs gKlent of double salaries 
lor a single job, I Caps members coordinate with the 
Standing Committee merabers Mho in turn do most of the 
coordinating within their own agencies .... rhe work 
her« in ICAPS ia of Souse usefulness to Ct* s nd the 
Agencies and is very pleasant and agreeable, but l do 
thin-;: it is an expensive operation which could be 
handled bv one or too officers plus a couple of clerks. 

Insteed of the present complement of six officers and 
five clerks. What Col. Halverson and a secretary do 
with th« Joint Chiefs 100 per cent o'’ the time is some- 
thing I hr vs never yet been able to find out. 1 

It would bo far from correct to say, however, that nothing 
was done during the period of n T r 'A n S" and the Standing Commit tea. 
Actually— In terms of the completely uncoordinated situation that 
existed before 1916 — a great deal of useful coordination was 
accomplished in the period 19ij6-50. Whether or not ICAPS was 
responsible for this accomplishment, it inevitably had a part in 
negotiating the various agreements. 

Aside from National 'security Council Intelligence Directives 
Nos. 1 and 3, which set the conditions and defined the terms under 
which a generally coordinated intelligence system should operate, 

1C APS took a part in negotiating twelve S c f directives dealing with 
federal espionage and counter-espionage abroad j national objectives 


ILLEGIB I 


1 Memorandum by Prescott Childs, Chief, r^APS, to members of ICAPD, 
Sept. 18, 1918, in 0 AT, l f~ I Colonel Joseph Halverson, tech- 

nically attached to TCA^S, was at this time acting as liaison officer 
between £T£ a nd the JDS. (See also Historical S taff interview with 
Feb. 1?, 195*, in O/T-lJ 
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in field col Lection; monitoring of foreign wireless and radio; 
domestic exploitation of Intelligence sources; biographical 
intelligence ; communication# intelligence; scientific and techno- 
logical intelligence; protection of intelligence sources and 
methods; avoidance of publicity for Intelligence activities; and 
exploitation of defectors within and outside the United ' tates. 

The taff else hetned negotiate eight sub-directives (HT *s) 
dealing with * the nature of procedures to be followed by the 
intelligence ‘dvisory Committee; procedures to he followed by "TA 
snd Vie deoartmental intelligence agencies in the production and 
coordination of intelligence estimates and reports; detailed 
national intelligence objectives in field collection with oriorities; 
responsibilities of field representatives in the collection and 
disaendnation of intelligence; ami establishment of inter-agency 
copiPittees for scientific intelligence and defectors,^ 

Coordination was also accomplished during this period, of 
course, through the organisation of the Central Intelligence Agency 
itself. The Office of Collection and Dissemination was e partial 
realisation of what had long been an intelligence dream: a central 
repository and index to information previously scattered and insc- 

7 

cesuible. The rpntacts Division of the Office of ' perations, if 

^For text 3 of ag reements, see Nf€I 0 «s 1 -lL and DOTH* a l/l-lli/l, 
in O/XI J I 

2 

See ‘"hooter V, below. 
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nothing sore, brought 1st© focus activities previously vestigial 

and without eoswai guidance.* The Basie Intelligence Division of 

the Office of Reports and fstiwates re p re sen ted a practical neons 

of producing an Indispensable fora of Intelligence that could 

never have been accomplished by any one agency or without central 
2 

supervision. 

The above selective easmratlon Is intended only to be 
suggestive of the fact that the period even up to 19i;9 was not 
unproductive of coordination. It does not take into account what 
was not accomplished that sight have been called for, or the mani- 
fest imperfection in sane of the coordination that was attempted. 

The Dull— Beport*8 Analyeie of Coordination 

That these omissions and imperfections did not escape 
notice was exemplified in the Dulles Report, when it appeared in 
January 19h9. The Report said frankly that the Director had given 
insufficient attention to coordination of intelligence activities. 
1C A PS, it said, was "staffed by individuals whose experience with 
problems of intelligence organization is not extensive, and, 
lacking a clear and firm mandate, has failed to undertake a broad 
and effective program." The Report listed scientific intelligence, 

* See Chapter IV, below. 

2 See Chapter VII, below. 
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coseauni cations intelligence* dors«3tlc intelligence end counter- 
intelligence, end espionage and counter-espionage abroad an fields 
id which coordination had not been tnecessful.*' 

The n^iies Report wee mainly concerned, however, with coor- 
dination as It affected production of national intelligence esti- 
mates because, as the Report explained, "... the consideration 
of estimates should reveal the deficiencies and overlaps as well 
as the accomplishments in intelligence."^ These estimates were in 
a sense the end-product of Central Intelligence and thus the raison 
d'etre of "coordination of Intelligence activities." Unless coor- 
dination were successful here, the end-product would be faulty} by 
the sane token, coordination must be carefully and expertly handled 
by Central Intelligence if satisfactory national intelligence 
estimates were to be produced, hence, in the eyes of the Dulles 
Committee, the essence of the "coordination of intelligence 
activities" problem was to be found within the "correlation and 
evaluation of intelligence" problem. Bound up closely to both, 
furthermore, was the third Central Intelligence function having 
to do with establishment of "Services of Common Concern." ^ 


Julies Report (Jan. 19h9) po. b8, 55-60, 125-26. 

2 rbld.. p. 61 . 

3 

See Rational Security Act, Section 102, nara. (d) (L). 
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ifith all this im mind, %% is i^Vsurprtslng that the DuXlae 
Committee In its analysis ft eoordlnatien should have esniiMiai 


tee Office of Reports and 


the " focus of confusion* 1 


In all of control intelligence, ftp is this one activity nape to 
bo found coordination in all lit forme aa wall as various services 
of common concern— .but ao constituted under the eircmstances ef 19l»8 
that Instead of working hsrmeuieaaly in the Inter-agency structure. 


that Instead of working hsrmeuieaaly in tha inter-agency structure, 
they els shed with inter-sgeney activities at numerous points, this 
did not seen to ha * coordination of intelligence activities." If 
anything, it waa tha reverse. 

In essanoa, however, as tha Dallas Coamittee undoubtedly 
realised, the ultimate origin of this confusion was certain diree- 
tivea approved by tea Kational Intelligence Authority in 19U7, but 
never formally rescinded thereafter. 2 It was by eastern stemming 
from tee authority of these directives teat tha Office of Reports 
and Estimates of the Central Intelligence Agency (1) produced aa 
wall as coordinated intelligent* estimates; (2) conducted "Intel- 
ligence research" of numerous types, most of thorn being duplicated 
elsewhere; (3) produced "current Intelligence" ; (!i) produced various 
kind* of "reports" as wall as estimates; and (5) engaged In various 
kinds of "services of common concern" not all of which had been 


See Historical Staff Interview with 

in o/dc r I 

* Primarily SIA*a 1 and $. Sea Chapter I, above Anna* C. 
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fdthoriaod bjr the National ’ecurlty Council. 

fhe basis for pabllsb|ng written opinion’s based on intelll- 
genre / • estimates) was, of course, the clause In the Security 

Act r** r "correlation and evaluation of intelligence,” which 
had been rrmuiarly SO Interpreted. Allowing that this wan what 
the clause -rmt, the Question still remained of what part, pre- 
cisely, : entrrl trtellifrence should take in producin ' these opinions. 
With sons variations, i’IA had inclined toward the position that it 
should unilaterally write the estimates with the proviso that any 
of the TAC members should be given a chance to object if they 
liked. h,; eh a position would have been improbable, however, had 
it not been for the fifth directive of the National Intelligence 
Authority which permitted the Director of Central Intelligence to 
carry on independent research whereon estimates might be based, 
fhia directive, broadly interpreted by General Vandenb«rg,^ had 
enabled bin to establish an office theoretically capable of arriving 
st opinions an Unable to national policy with little if any ositaide 
aid. The result was two coordination problems of major proportions: 
the one having to do with the validity nf the estimates themselves; 
the other* with the duplication of research facilities that had 

The right of the TM to enter dissenting opinions is in nara. 5, 
n: rir-i • the standard procedures for CIA production of and IAC review 
of intelligence reports, in IX. ID* 8 3/1 and 3/2 ( 8 »e /DC I J 
A study of records of actual coordination of estimates (in 0/KIA 
files only) indicates th© attitude referred to, 

2 

hoe hapter I, above, pp. 19-2h. 
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resulted from this relatively uncoordinated "service of common 
concern." 

Production of "current intelligence" was another case in 
point. The Office of Reports and Estimates produced current intel- 
ligence in four or five separate forms, ^ its authority deriving 
ultimately from NTA Directive No. 2^ There were two outstanding 
problems with respect to this production, meanwhile, which never 
had been successfully coordinated* One lay in the fact that each 
agency under the I AC produced its own current intelligence, result- 
ing in duplication, particularly with the State Department, regard- 
ing current political intelligence; the other in the fact that CIA 
current intelligence, although it often contained quasi-official 

opinions, was not (because for practical reason it could not be^ 

} A* 

" coordinated . " J ~ ' 

It cannot be said that the Director, through his coordinating 
apparatus, had altogether neglected these coordination problems 
before 19^0; but neither can it be said that any concerted effort 
V had been made to solve them. Generally .^peaking, the Office of 

Reports and Estimates had been permitted to discharge the Director's 
responsibility for coordinating reports and estimates and to engage 

^See Chapter VI below. 

2 Reaffirmed in NSC ID-3 and DC ID 3/1. 

See Chapter VII£ below. The lapse of time between receipt of 
material on which the current intelligence publications were based 
and the deadline for publication was not sufficient to permit useful, 
full-scale inter-agency conferences on particular items to be published. 
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in "services of common concern” as it saw fit. Mo effective attempt 
had been wade to curtail the I ndepe n de nt research activities ef tin* 
Office of Reports and Estimate# e»to harmonise the® with si® liar 
efforts among the IAC member agencies. ^ 

All In all, therefore, it ml^kt he said that the basic 
functions of central Intelligence had he epee concentrated in one 
office, where they ware handled wore nearly as if CIA were a separ- 
ate and Independent organisation than an entity concerned with 
harmonisation of the total intelligence complex of the Co'sernment. 

It was upon such points as these that the Dalles Committee focussed 
its attention when it reviewed the progress of CIA coordination in 
19k 9. The Report offered a method of reform through reorganisation 
of tho Office of Reports and Estimates* which included also a 
"Coordination Division" to take the place of ICAPS and the Standing 
Comities. 

The correction of the fallacy said to bs represented in OM is 
treated elsewhere in this atudy. As to ICAPS, the only important 
changes made in that staff in response to the recommendation, however, 

1 Surveys of the effectiveness ef the current intelligence pub- 
lications had been made in 19h7 and 19U8 (by CCD) but had been 
inconclusive in nature and result. So similar survey had been 
attempted on reports or estimates. 

9 

* So real reorganisation of OSS was undertaken, however. See 
Chapter I, above, pp. 

3 

Dalles Report (Jen. 19li9) pp. 61-62. See also Chapter II, above. 
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consisted ia renaming it this Coordination, Opera - ions and Policy 
staff (CO APS) on oop tester 30, 191*9, and re via in? its to 

the Chief of C Okm, "as a staff officer • •>. . la charged 
With udvlslng Afisey officials on the « f active**#*# 0 »d l:r>rovewent 
of the aubstPor,ive operational performance of A$#j*#y activities, 

] 

and with coordinating these natter# .with other ^government agencies." 

Although i'.la statement in itself represented'# edification of its 
fomsr terms o-‘ reference, fOA**? remained gpsu f ti<lap>tely’ what i'APB 
had been in nature and purpose. It was still • species of inter- 
agency cowrit tee, laekinar the full confidence of its principals. 

Its .fswsteershlp remained the same. In short, the situation With 
respect to coordination of intelligence activities when General 
Swith became Director on October 7# 19E>G, was not greatly, different 
from what it had been on January 1, l?Lt9 f when the Dulles deport wis 
submitted to the National Security Council. 


Establishment of the Uffice of Intelligence coordination 


In view of the natura of the new administration and its 

2 

particular commitment to the Dulles Report, it wae obvious that 
changes would be wade in this sector of Agency activities. The 
changes wade in the coordination staff were not, however, exactly 


See files of 


folder marked "CTA-OTC Predecessors. 11 


See enter IT, above. 
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as forecast. The recommended "Coordination Division" , which would 
have been a ranch atrengthened COAPS and would have taken charge of 
some of the functions being carried on top the Office of Collfdtion 
and )i s semination, was not formed. Ine$ild, the Coordination, 
Operaticre and Policy Staff was allowed over a period of two months 
to develop into the Offi c ® of Intelligence Coordination, an organi- 
zation which differed in many particulars from its predecessor but 
lacked some of the characteristics of the Coordination division 
that had been proposed.^" 

The ultimate reason why the Office of Intelligence Coordina- 
tion developed as it did would seem to have been the enormous pres- 
sure of events upon the directorate in the fall of 1950 and the 
early months of 1951, which left insufficient time for immediate 
establishment of a fully integrated organization in every part of 
Central Intelligence, The diasolution of the Office of Reports 
and estimates alone was causing so much disruption in the intelli- 
gence (as opposed to the administrative and operational) wings of 
the Agency that it may have appeared wise to ge more slowly in 
reorganizing any part that appeared less in need of immediate and 
radical revision. To have revised COAPS immediately in exact 
accordance with the Julies Report's recommendations would have 
meant somewhat disruptive changes in the Office of Collection and 
Dissemination as well. Hence the immediate treatment accorded to 


^bee Dulles Report (Jan. 1 9h9) pp. 60-61*, 
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the Coordination pa rations sad Policy Staff was essentially * 
stop-gap procedure, causing as llttlo immediate upset &s possible 
but looked on as temporary until nor* careful consideration could 
be given to the problem of the staff work underlying the Director's 
recor? nidations for intelligence coordination. 1 

Fortui tous circumstances also favore-i this type of develop- 
rent. In October 1 ; u0, Prescott Childs, who had been Chief of 
tc A o s?, c sine*' October 19U7, was scheduled to return to duty in 
the Ceoartment of ftate. The ^-apartment had, in due course, 
appoints ’• as Ms successor James C. %ber, who reported to Admiral 

Hillsnkoettar on October 1 in the belief that he was simply to 

2 

carry on the usual duties of his predecessor. 

At a me- ting on October 18, the new deputy Director ( tr . 
Jackson) and the new Chief of CO APS (Hr. Reber) discuasec ways and 
means of furthering inter-agency coordination with respect to 
previous tneoecnacies and new policies, and found themselves to be 
in general accord, Uargely on the bads of plans arising out of 
this conversation, a considerable revision of the old coordination 
staff was undertaken.^ 


25X1 A 



3 Ibid. 
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The first nova was, in affect, to dispense with the • fcaff 


altogether. Its military members war* ordered back to duty with 


their parent services, while the ;5tsto Department member was traas- 


25X1 A ferret! within CIA. Then, by Regulation 


the Coordination, operations sad Policy Staff became the Office of 


Intelligence Coordination (QIC),* 


The new Office occupied a position in CIA’s reorganised 


headquarters somewhere between the decentralised pattern of inter- 


agency intelligence leadership as it developed in 1951 and 1952, 


and the centralization called for in the single Coordination Hi vi- 


sion recommended by the Dulles Report. Although Die was called an 


Office, it was closer to being a “staff 1 ’ in that it served. the 


Director’s office and the Assistant Directors as an advisory, fact- 


finding and manasrerent-consultsnt group on various kinds of inter- 


agency problems of an organisational, administrative, or procedural 


character. Excluded from its responsibilities— as had been the 


case with IC ATS— were the " substantive 1 ' problems of harmonising 


divergences In intelligence opinions and eval nations in drafts of 


national intelligence estimates. After January 195l» OJC’s 


M | | who went to the new Training Division. 

o/tvh a ! *° formal announcement of these transfers seems to have been made. 
25X1 A According to | ~| ( ae® interview, previously cited), it was his 
own decision to give up the CDAPS representatives, who had become 
by late 1950 a "less than vestigial' 1 remnant of the preceding 
administration. 


"See Chapter TTI, page 1, note 1, above. 
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charter also excluded intar-fftncy matters other than those "on 
which the individual offices were not o§*rdinatinr their own 
affairs." 1 

In snite of the radical personnel change that occurred witn 
the elimination of TCAPS, so me continuity was preserved in the reten- 
tion of hr. debar, who served continuously as head of C0APS and 0IC 
during the whole or- 1th administration. On -eceaber 13, 1950, Heber 
waa made "actin'.-" Assistant Director,^ his title being made perman- 
ent on Hay 22, 1951.^ 

The organisational position, functions, and scope of authority 
of 01 - were redefined and settled upon some time in January 1951, after 
a period of administrative uncertainty and organizational experimenta- 
tion. During- that period, covering the first weeks ol General Smith's 
new administration, it appeared for a time that the C0AP5 staff would 
not only be liquidated, but that it would not be replaced at all by 
any other coordination staff. As has been noted before, Mr. Jackson 
took charge of inter-agency negotiations, especially with the State 
and Defense departments soon after he took office, and DO APS was 
evidently by-passed if not Ignored completely during those first 
weeks. In addition, Jackson centralized in his immediate office 
the control and clearance of "policy" contacts and liaison between 

Statement by iieber, acting AD of QIC, in minut es of D -I's staff 
conference, Jan. 15, 1951, SC-H-5 (Secret), in Q/DClJ 25X1 

25X1 A ‘ (Secret) Dec. 13, 1950. 

25X1 A ^ 
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IA and the other intelligence agencies, *w3 he even took over, 
trap* ■ the handling of the ag maids for the forthcoming TAC 

meetings. 

tire In November 1950, however, this initial organi- 
sational exuerWent began to be reversed. Inter-agency problems 
began once ags'n to he delegated to particular operating offices. 
In the same direction, the IAC secretariat functions were returned 
to GO APS, fro-- which, in' turn, they were inherited by the Office 
of Intelligence Coordination. 


Meanwhile, during October and Hoveraber, before Oil had been 
established, debar explored the possibilities of reviving the now 
dormant !*•’ standing Committee, and of “really putting /it? to work 
as a staff for IAC matters,*^ {presumably with QIC,)' instead of 
abolishing it, as was actually done later, in April 1951.^ Some 
thought ms also ’Wen, early in 1951, to a xpanding Cl 's functions 
rather than contracting them. Thus, Reber was told, sometime early 
in January 1951, a >parently by Jackson, to “modify'’ the draft 
of his charter to cover “only* those inter-agency problems "on 


’See Chapter XI, above. 


heber'a statement to DCI’s staff conference, Jan. 12, 195 1, 


25X14! 


quoted in mamorandun for record on that conference, by 


25X1 A 


The IAC formally ordered the Standing Committee abolished April 2, 
1951, with "the approval of all members of the Standing Committee" . 
hm IAC minutes, April 2, 1951, IAC-K-2U (Secret) in O/lXIIJ 
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vltlah It* Individual offices mt« not |||»rdinaiin^ their own 
"''‘'airs.'* Jackson cautioned $»ber and the other Assistant Erectors, 
however, that ''fr was not to restricted— " that he thought 

it was !r»;-,orfcant for hr to be cognisant of ail. inter-a»*ncy matters” 

over t; ou ■' r»fe oP'ice would not be expected to 'control tie staff 

work o', oil of then.*’ I v v ; 

, nc « r''t-vn\3')G& on a reaaeftftVLy well defined basis, OIC 

went to work on doseTw of major projects for Improving the committee 

structures, the 1 lalson arrangements, the exchange relationships, 

and the other organisational and procedural mechanisms for promoting 

anti facilitating inter-agency cooperation and for reducing those 

w normal fears and anbi felons” of separate agencies that retarded 
2 

cooperation. Whatever the swchnni sna involved, they were all 
appropriate organisational tools, in the Agency’s day- tc -day busi- 
ness, for helping to harmonise conflicts In intelligence opinion 
in various t,v->es of intelligence products* to reduce barriers 
against the freer and more efficient exchange of intelligence information 
among the member agencies} to reconcile competing needs ana con- 
flicting interests for particular types of Intelligence} and to 
detect and correct gaps and deficiencies in the Government’s 


Vlnutes of T I * s staff conference, Jan. 15, 1951, previously 
cited. 

2 Fee Annex F, below, for texts of QIC’s * Status of projects 
progress reports,” Jan., liarch, April, and June 1951, and 010's 
"first annual report" to DC t, Oet. 5, 1951. 
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intelligence assets. In this continuous concern, which af footed 
all components in the Agency, QIC’s f Motion essentially a 

management and administrative job* 

In addition, fro® tisae to time • I also was assigned other 
functions, that were, strictly speaking, outside the field of inter- 
agency coordination. ?hus, it handled various kind a o; intramural 
problems, especially during 1$$1, when there was no separate Deputy 
director overseeing the overt offieea. 

One notable example was the Agency's expanding "external 
research" projects among the numerous non-governmental social- 
science institutions, which were contributing increasingly to the 
Agency's intelligence research and production programs. In this 
field, which in its external contractual aspects was handled 
principally by the State Department,^ OK became, in 1951, the 
chief coordinator within CIA, especially on behalf of the overt 
offices. Later, in 1952, this responsibility was divided between 
Oil- and the new office of Deputy Director for Intelligence, first 
with respect to the new Center of International Studies (Cl liI3) at 


The Otate Department had established, in 19li?-58, an "External 
Research dtaff" -Which LIA aubaidleed and r egarded tie a joint ClA- 

25X1 A State Staff." ( | Secret, Oct. R, 1952, and 

25X1 A | | * arch 20, 1953.) In March 1951, this joint staff was con- 

ducting an inventory of research facilities In ninety leading col- 
leges arui universities. 
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('-•■bridge, Kaaaaehusetts, end later, 1*^$3, on other project* 

«s well. 


Mature of 1 


Office 


The Office of Intelligence Coordination was in no sense an 
inter-agency committee. Whatever nay haw* been the previous 
eenloywent of any -ember, they now represented the director of 


Central Intelligence alone. 


officially constituted an office. 


but this Office, numerically, m§ smaller than many Agency branches.* 
Their job w»9 to analyse problems, seek agreement, and aim toward 
contractual relationships which would ba satisfactory to all parties 
involved, ami workable with respect to Central Intelligence and its 
content pora rie s , 

It was clearly recognised by the new administration and the 
new coordinator that the r/SC was the final authority in coordina- 
tion! that the nr I could only make recommendations to the feC$ and 
that the TAt or its equivalent was an essential element In the 


2 5X1 A I I evidently assisted in planning 

the “Cambridge Research Center* in 1951. (See minutes of TCP a staff 
conference, June IB, 1951* SC-H-22 in O/nrii i n March 1952, 

25X1 A I | now renamed "Center 

of International Studies" (CE8IS), at M. I. T. Beginning about 
Kay 1952, '.’TA's research requirements for C KHT3 were being handled 
25X1 A ^A» with the “assistance" of QIC* I 

Kay 5 , 1952. 

25X1 A 


25X1 
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formation of such recommend* tions . Whether or not the IAC thus 
became a •Board of >ir*ctors" with a power of veto over the 
director's actions; or whether the $J£ was in «l advisory capacity 
only to the DGt, was an academic question.^ The Director theo- 
retically could, but in practice would not make recommendations 
for intelligence coordination apart from consultations with the 
Intelligence Advisory Committee. The part played by the IAC, 
whether or not desirable, was inevitable* It was within this 
Commit tee, an-* there only, that successful coordination (up to the 

25X1 A point of W' sT'oroval) could take place. #»en, by 

(revised) of January 19, 1951, the Office of Intelligence Coord ins - 
tion was required to furnish a Secretary for the 10, the idea was 
more than merely to have a functionary furnished to the Committee 
to keep its minutes. Having the chief of the coordination staff 
in this position was itself an important factor in coordination, 
fo a large extent, in fact, Oil's function was to provide necessary 
staff work for the IAC relative to coordination of intelligence 
"activities". In this respect, QIC simply took over the theoreti- 
cal functions of ICAPS and the Standing Committee. 

In addition, however, like ICAPS, Oil had internal as well 
as external responsibilities and it was largely for this reason 
that the status of the coordination group was changed from that of 
".Staff" to that of •'Office* and that of its head from "Chief" to 


L See Chapter I, above. 
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"Assistant Director.** This change g*w» the coordinator sufficient 

standirrr within the Agency to carry on intra-Agency business there. 
;-’e had sufficient access to be able to understand the problem* of 
any part of the Agency likely to be affected by arrangements being 
rade with external agencies and could apeak with the authority of 
an Assistant. It m» not necessary for bln to possess roarand 
authority over any part of CIA because in the nature of the eoor- 
dinative process, as conceived under the Sait h administration, the 
goal was not to impose a preconceived plan, but to discover a 
universal y agreeable one. Obviously, should it become necessary 
to irapose a plan upon reluctant sclents of CIA, the dree tor would 


do so. 


In discharging his responsibilities under these ci resistances. 


the IT A coordinator ooriouely had to depend almost exclusively on 

negotiation. The purpose of the negotiations was generally to 

bring about a meeting of Rinds by helping various intelligence 

officers to understand each other’s problem* through perceiving the 

significance of their Individual operations in the broad context of 

' entrel Intelligence, hr. 9eber summed up the new concept of the 

coordinator’s duties in a "Rationale” published on January 19, 1951, 
*> 

aa follows:** 

1. The basic function of the Central Intelligence 
Agency is to harmonise the intelligence activities of the 
various departments ami agencies of the Government, so as 


bee Historical 
in 0 /n l/HS files. 
25X1 A . . 


taff interview with 


.Feb. 16, 1955 25X1 A 


J revised) Jan. 19, 1951 in O/rv 
III !iO 


25X1 
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to produce the hast Intelligence opinion for the guidance 
of policy maker 8. This'** th» function of CW>wnw 
which is accomplished by °IA at th* nettomd level in a 
three fold manner: .. ■ 

a. By advice and racomneodation to the S5C in 
national security matter* necessary to th© effective 
operation of the Federal intelligence system affecting 
nations! securitv. 

b. 'fly the correlation and evaluation of intel- 
ligence relating to the national security (production of 
national estimates) and tha appropriate dissemination of 
these products. 

n. by performing, for the benefit, of existing 
intelligence agencies, services of common concern. 

2. Accordingly, as an integral component of the 
responsibility of each of the Offices of CIA, each 
Assistant Director carries on coordination in conducting 
his normal operations. Renee, the Assistant director 
for Coordination mast realise that his function Is to 
halo the Assistant Directors In solving any of their 
operating problems in this respect. Thus the AD’s and 
the other agencies should come to expect from the 
Office of Intelligence Coordination advice and assist- 
ance in the solution of problems that are without prece- 
dent, or of those which would not be handled in the 
normal operating channels, or when the so-called « normal 
operations'* become snarled and to some degree non- 
productive. 

3. Since one of the chief mechanisms whereby the 

I XI engages in and achieves co rdination is th© Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee, a primary function of the 
ATi/10, therefore, is to assist in making the Iff effec- 
tive. This embraces the major function of agenda prepa- 
ration; preparatory work, as well as the provision of 
routine secretariat services. 

h, Another medium through which the ACT will 
express Ms views on coordination, not only intra-agoncy 
but also inter-agency, will be the re mol nr staff meetings 
of the Assistant directors. To wake these meetings most 
productive t* o Ah/TC should be assigned similar 
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responsibilities &s are conducted for the I AC, as, well 
«s furnishing the necessary seeiptariat servicss.' 

5. Thus, from the IAC meetings and the CIA Staff 
meetings will avoirs the prototype for coordination 
throughout and among the departments and within CIA 
itself. The meetings can set the framework and develop 
the atmosphere under which the Assistant Directors and 
their staffs can work most profitably together and with 
their opposite numbers in the agencies. 

6. fe adequately effect coordination the AP/lc should 
develop un intimate knowledge of the functions and activi- 
ties of the IA ' agencies as well as of CIA. The ATl/lC 
should systematically solicit the reactions of the agencies 
on the effectiveness of CIA’s performance. The IAC Progress 
Report c.-n be made useful in this regard since its prepa- 
ration at once becomes the excuse for the Office of 
Coordination to inquire about the major problems and 
simultaneously produces the necessary information for the 
AC/if to evaluate what action he can take either in the 
field of advice or assistance or as responsible liaison 
off!, err ,2 

7. Inevitably as one systematically seeks to uncover 
the problems as well as achievements in the field of coor- 
dination, he will formulate ways to solve difficulties 
either as things are or as they might be* He will also 
see the outline of problems for which provision has not 
yet been made In the organisation of CIA to brin* about 
new arrangements either between agencies or within the 
Agency to meet the problems in its planning. The asso- 
ciation between planning and coordination is intimate 

and effective coordination necessarily leads to planning. 


Hhe SCI conducted regular staff conferences with the Assistant 
Directors beginning December 16, 1950, but the secretariat was pro- 
vided by his immediate office staff rather thar fey QIC. See 
"SC-K" minutes, Dec. 1950-Feb. 1953, in 0/DC i | < - ~| 

2 Originally (January 1951, the Deputy director, William H. 

Jackson, had planned that progress reports would be prepared by a 
Historical Branch to be organised in BTC , In practice, however, 
they were produced, instead, cooperatively by the operating offices 
and A IC, with general supervision and final revision in Urn Director’s 
office. See especially the progress reports to the MSC for A jg. 2 , 1951 
(TAn-D-29) , April 23, 1952, Aug. 15, 1952 (lftr-n-55), and Feb. 6, 19?3 
(lAC-B-55/3), in V v-Ip— — 
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Ten wonths later, in a report to the Hire c tor, Rebor stated 
that "exnerlenc® of the past year has confirmed the validity of 

‘ yy£,S ... . 

the principles of ooordinat^te^p which we have been operating.'’ 

He then snHrlttod the following' ^servatlonss 

a. I; rust achieve coordination (short of tho NSC ) 
by leadership, stimulation, and persuasion. 

b. fhw primary role and expert knowledge of the 
agency substantively responsible for a particular problem 

should be recognised. 

c. Actual coordination on specific problems should 
be decentralized whenever possible to the Individual 
offices and agencies having functional responsibility. 

d. The PCI, however, retains a general supervisory 
role over all the coordination processes. A-/IC is 
responsible for assisting the PCI in this role. 

e. The effectiveness of coordination depends on the 
relations of the intelligence chiefs themselves, particu- 
larly in the TAC. 

f. Tn order to solve relationship problems, a 
flexible, practical attitude it far superior to the 
legalistic, doctrinaire approach. 

The Assistant nirsctor added what he regarded to be the 
best approach to eoordinafciom 

Finding the problem! defining it sharply) discussing 
it freely and in a friendly way with the parties con- 
cerned— separately or together) formulating a draft 
recommendation? further discussion and persuasion) 
agreement or decision) implementation— involving the 
slow changing of attitudes? periodic checking to be sire 
the arrangements are in fact satisfactory. 


^Progress report by At of OIC to XI. Oct. 5. 1951, "Report 
on Coordination" (becret) in Q/DCX/I 25X1 
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Achievements of QIC 

The above summary of wlMt sight be called ft philosophy of 
intelligence coordination is Included hern to demonstrate what was 
undoubtedly the principal change that occurred in connection with 
the organisation of 'ic. It was, in short, wore than anything 
else an altered approach to an unchanged problem and an adoption 
of more realistic methods of doing what had to be done in any case. 

Its essence lay in a realisation that coordination— as the central 
Intelligence system had developed over a period of five years— 
could not come about except through agreement, and that agreement 
must be negotiated because it could in no way be forced. ' side 
from this cardinal difference, the type of work done by the intel- 
ligence coordinators of 1950-53 was not much different from that 
done Ln preceding years. 

for example, eight major problems were of concern to the 
Central Hans Staff in 191*6, stil of concern to the Interdepart- 
mental Coordinating and Hanning Staff during 1917-50, and still 
faced by the Office of intelligence Coordination from 1951 to 1953. 

They dealt with* (1) rationalisation of foreign collection of 
intelligence abroad by five or more agencies for a single purpose } 

25X1 

(3) central control of collection and central filing of informa- 
tion* (U) National Intelligence Requirements (Intelligence objec- 
tives for field guidance) * (5) produefci n of basic intelligence; 
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(6) the 5JSCI3; (?) sclent! Ao intelligence* and (3) psychological 
warfare, both with regard to intelligence support and fro» an 
operational point of view. 

Others that engaged the attention of at least two of the 
three coordination staffs in existence from l?l»6-19$3 were counter- 
intelligence, exchange of intelligence production 


As to the particular acconplishnents of the particular 
coordination ays tew that functioned between 1.9?0 and 1953, they 
will appear in aisost every part of this study. As has been 
pointed out. It was the intention of the coordinator under this 
systeei to aid others is aspects of the coordination process where 
he could be of service, rather than to attenpt to bring about 
solutions through his own effort. Consequently, the pert being 
played by the Office of Intelligence Coordination in various 
adjustments that ware taking place in intra- and iats r-agency 
relations throughout the Agency will net always be evident. It 
should be recognised. However, that the guiding hand of QIC was 
present In most of the developments that will be described below. 2 


1 See records of C n . ICAPS/GOAPS, and OIC in O/DCT/ I 
in O/SCl/ l I Further details, chapters IV, V, VI, VII, 


and VIII, below. 

2 A few examples night ba cited set Chapter IV below, where OIC 
was instrumental in bringing about the solution of the 00 problem 
Chapter VT, there the work of OIC was of considerable importance in 
the reorganisation of SIC* or Chapter VII where OIC participated in 

lays ten. 

- 1 III hS 
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Nevertheless, « brief suanary sight be in order— written by 

those in the host position to know t ha problem of QIC -—to shew 
what, in essence, were the problems aet and the problem solved by 
tha coordination system Inaugurated by General Smith. Such a sum- 
mary follows 

The achievements of the Office of Intelligence Coordina- 
tion can be divided into the following general categories: 

1. Regulari&ation of certain I AC practices and the 
IAC structure 

2. Intelligence publications 

3* Advice on and the negotiation of NSCIDs and DC IDs 

h* Resolution of juri sdie tional problems among 
agencies regarding intelligence activities and stimulating 
cooperative action to meet urgent intelligence needs. 

5* Relations of services of comsob concern to the 
rest of the community and provision of guidance to those 
services 

6. Support for DP? and psychological warfare, 

first, ss to the I AC, its major activity as far as 
Its actings were concerned, was In consideration and 
approval of National Intelligence Estimates, Hare than 
any single thing, the use of the IAC for approval of 
estimates furthered the development of an intelligence 
community. The weekly meetings of toe intelligence 
chiefs for this purpose, the necessity far give and take. 
General Smith’s happy sense of balance in recognising 
the other’s responsibility while seeing clearly his 
own— ell of these things provided a now basis and 
method for cooperation. 


25X1 A 1 Adapted from a Memorandum signed byj |to Historical 

Staff, Hay 12, 1955, in 0/&CIJ 1 For list of project* 25X 

undertaken by OTC, see Annex F, below. Tor list of projects of 
TAC, for which OIC provided the secretariat, see Annex M, 
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However, it, would be misleading to assume that the 
IAC*e function in coordination vm confined to estimating. 
A review of the l/C documents Hill show to t half are new- 
est less te in character and deal rather with intelligence 
activities. It la in this area where the Office of intel- 
ligence Coordination, through its Mission in part as 
secretary and in part as coordinator, wade its primary 
contribution in at least two woysj First, in the careful 
revlaw of non-estimate papers going to the I/C and 
making suggestions to action offices for the clear pre- 
sentation of problems and solutions; and second, in that 
on frequent occasion the coordination responsibility on 
an inter-agency problem was assign ad to 01 C, not as 
secretary but at the director’s principal assistant for 
coordination of federal intelligence activities. A list 
of those of the problems which fall into the latter cate- 
gory is as follows! 

Dissemination of national Intelligence 

I#C Progress Reports to the hoc 

Protection of Intelligence Sources and Methods 

25X1 


m carrying out these coordinating assignments as 
well aa othera which ware not handled as UC problems, 
it was QIC practice to work closely with the offices in 
the Agency having the greatest interest and responsibility 
toward the solution of the problea rather than taking the 
natter out of their hands. 010 'a detachment from direct 
responsibility on the one hand and its opportunity to 
observe the attitudes and philosophy of the DCI at I/O 
meetings on the other hand, at times prompted solutions 
which appeared to the 01/ offices to be a surrender of 
DCI responsibility. Accordingly, QIC not infrequently 
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appeared to the offices to fee leaning far too much in the 
direction of the Interests and rights of the other 
agencies at the Agency’s expanse although 010 preferred 
to consider this aspect as one of recognition of interests 
whether CIA’s or others', Howovor, this provided more 
acceptability for the propositions which the Agency 
sponsored in negotiations with the other agencies. In 
certain cases disagreement with the other CIA offices 
was ameliorated by extended discussions over a period 
of time. In other Instances it provoked the offices to 
circumvent QIC. This is particularly true of the Office 
of Current Intelligence which in USCIB matters as wall 
as others preferred to and in feet did deal directly 
with the DCS, ISBCI, or subsequent to its establishment, 
the Office of the iM. This Is also true but less so 
with regard to the Office of Scientific Intelligence. 
Greatest cooperation wee achieved with ORE, 00, end 3 CD. 
While there were no greet difficulties with ON®, 01 C 
made relatively little contribution to OHS' a coordinating 
role simply because they did it so well. 

As far as FI is concerned (formerly OSG) QIC made 
practically no contribution because (a) the top authori- 
ties did not, for whatever reason* prefer that 010 should 
be called in to play a role mad (b) the security and 
other devices available to FI were sufficient t o permit 
them to handle their problems as they desired. 


wa | At the request of the DIXIE, QIC assisted " 

in the agreed activities problem. In the case of require- 
ments this may possibly be explained by the fact that FI 
was frustrated in its own handling of that problem. In 
the case of intelligence support, it was due to (a) that 
the office established in DOP for intelligence support 
was based on a plan drawn up by DIG, at the request of 
DIP, (b) that its leadership was drawn from the DEI area 
and (c) that leadership fully agreed with the 01 C pro- 
posal and the methodology which it recommended. 

A further indication of the scope of activities carried on 
fey 01 C during the period covered by this study may be seen in its 
official project list which is appended in "Annex F* below. 
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Chapter IV 


THE CONDUCT OF OVERT COLLECTION 


25X1 


25X1 

25X1 

25X1 


oo far as its day-to-day work was concerned, the Office of 
Operations (00) was little affected by the reorganizations that 
took place in the Central Intelligence Agency between 195° and 1953 « 
No part of the office of Operations was abolished during this 
period, nor was any new part added (except to the extent that 

1 

greater emphasis was placed upon certain non-overt activities*) 

In general, during the Oiaith Administration, 

| ~~| j eontimed to collect, and 

headquarters ta disseminate intelligence iro?a non-governiental 
institutions and individuals} I 


while the linguists of the Documents Division continued 
to make available the results of their studies of printed material 
in foreign 'languages. 

All this, however, was being done during the . ear 1951 in 
an organizational context that technically subordinated the Office 
of Operations t the Deputy Director for elans and in the midst 
of a controversy over this organisational placement* It was not 
until dareh 1, 195'-* that the Office of Operations was officially 
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separated from the Deputy ireetor far ?l*n* and placed under the 


Deputy Director for Intelligence, tfams bringing a settlement to the 


controversy which, in effect, restored the status quo ante . 


However unimportant this organizational shifting may have 


been with resoeel to the functioning of the Office of Operations, 


the experiment had a bearing on toe broader problems of how ’’overt* 


collection could best be fitted into the organization of CIA. For 


as a result of the experiment— temporarily at least — a long- 


continued dispute was decided between those who believed that 00 — 


because its business was collection — should be combined with other 


services of collection even though the latter were clandestine; 


and those who contended that the peculiarities of overt collection 


required that It be kept separate from clandestine activities. 


lie decision in this case was in favor of the latter. The reasons 


for it can best be seen in terms of the background against which 


it was made. 


Origins of the 


By 19$0, the Office of Operations had become a frilly devel- 


oped activity of r.entral Intelligence, supervising the work of 


25X1 three distinct components! the Foreign Documents Division, 


25X1 


25X1 


fee CI1 


25X1 


1 00 had originally been called ’’Branches'* in 


accordance with Agency usage. The term "Division" was adopted in 
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Its chief was one of five Assistants ( including the Assistant 
Director for Special Operations) reporting to the Director of 
Central Intelligence.^* 

Although circumstance, as much as design, had dictated 
this form of organization, the 1950 structure had been by no 
means illogical. The three seemingly dissimilar units within 
the Office— whatever may have been the reasons for placing the® 
there— all fitted a common pattern. In a sense they had fallen 
together by chance; yet all of them, before 1951, had been tried 
in another Agency organizational relationship where it had not 
been considered appropriate to retain them. 


STATSPEQ 


The oldest of the components under the Office of Operations, 

had been already 


five years old when it became part of the Central Intelligence 
25X1 Group. In its original form it had been organized I 
25X1 I ~~| a3 the need became evident for systematic coverage of 


25X1 

7_ foreign propaganda engendered by the war. Under the general 
25X1 

it had grown 


apspices 


25X1 during the war into an operation 
25X1 


which included 


and 


25X1 C had working arrangements 


See Annex B for 191)9-1950 organisation charts. 
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Its findings had been published and distributed for intelligence 
and other purposes within the wartiwr government . 


25X1 


At the end of the war, the 


service had faced a 


problem common to many war-born agencies, of whether it should 
be abolished, or if retained, wider what auspices. The War 
Apartment provided a temporary solution by taking the service 
over in a caretaker capacity on December 30, 19U5. It was 
transferred to the Central Intelligence Croup by an NIA directive 
dated June 29 , 19li6. It was assigned at first, within CIO, to 
the Office of Collection, but was made part of the Office of 
Operations on October 17, 19U6* ^ 


25X1 Finally, [ 

STATSPEQ 

STATSPEC 

25X1 Security Council 

STATSPEf 


was given special status by the National 


as a "service of common concern." 


The Foreign Documents Division (FDD) might be said to 
have had a two-year history before it became part of the Central 
Intelligence Croup on December 1, 19ii6. ^ It had originated in 


STATSP 



25X1 


p 

See DTA-U in Annex C, below. 
^ See below, pp. 9-10 


5 See History of Fo reign Docum ents Division, orepared by 00 in 
1952, pp. 1-2 in 0/DClJ 
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various activities established during 19JWU— by the Array and 
Navy to »ake systematic use of the document ary material being 
captured from the Remans and Japanese. By April 19it6, these 
activities bed been merged under the name of the Washington 
document Center which the Central Intelligence Croup acquired 
by agreement among Army and levy authorities and the 1 rector 
of Central Intel licence on T5ece»brr 1, 19li&. From that date 
until Pecember 31, the n ocu«enti 'ivislon was assigned to the 
Office of Reports and r st Iran teg. ^ 

At this tine, F^D was primarily custodian of a huge mass 
of captured material (for example, during si* months after the 
Japanese surrender 6?0,OQO documents were sent to Washington from 
Tokyo alone. ) * Although the chief concern of the "ocuraonts 
Center was with sorting and translating this material, it was 
already so constituted as to be convertible Into an Intelligence 
facility specialising in foreign documentary sources. It wag 
thus a service of potential concern to more then on® intelligence 
agency which could properly be managed by Central Intelligence. 

Although there was little protest against the transfer of this 
activity to CTO, agreement as to Its status was not sufficient to 
permit establishing it as an official "service of corn? on concern,” 

^ See Ferao rand urn ,* r '/OM to Chief ICAP.% Oct. 1, 19l»6, In 0/nci/ f I 25X1 
files, under ** l ■ " A f’f— 19U6* 

* Ff" -<1 story (previously cited) p. 2. 
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25X1 as *a* done in 19^7 


Many proposals were 


advanced for a similar directive to clarify the status of the 


Documents organization, but none of them was authorized until 


March 1953. 


Unlike the other two, which came full-grown into Central 


25X1 


Intelligence, 


developed 


as part of the Central Intelligence Group. This is not to say 


that the idea was unprecedented* before and during World War II, 


numerous intelligence agencies had directed their efforts toward 


collection from domestic sources. Indeed, one cogent reason for 


the establishment of domestic collection as a centrally directed 


service lay in the wartime overdevelopment of under-directed 


activities in this field. It was in recognition, first of the 


fertility of the domestic field for collection of foreign intel- 


ligence, and second of the dangers inherent in promiscuous exploi- 


25X1 tation of this field, that plans 


began to be developed very soon after authorization of the Central 


Intelligence Group. 


These plans were within the context of collection in general, 


rather than for "domestic" or "overt* collection as a separate 


25X1 activity. The elements 


originally a part of the Office of Special Operations (OSO). 


See HSCID- 16 , dated March 7, 1953, in Annex E, below. 
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Within QSO— as it was planned In skeleton form early in 19U6 


primarily for collection of intelligence abroad— was to be a 


25X1 | 1 Deputy whose specialty was to be collection from sources 


within the United States. 


25X1 A 


from July 11 to October 17, 19U6, made a study of possibilities 


for domestic collection and produced recommendations for direc- 


tives which would permit centralization of domestic collection 


tinder CIO. In accordance with these recommendations, and after 


considerable argumentation among the agencies concerned, agree- 


ment was reached on a directive called "CIG 15" which allowed 


for the establishment of domestic collection under a species 


of central control. 


25X1 A 


I did not favor inclusion of domestic collec- 


tion within 0S0. It was his belief that this activity should 


be kept separate from its foreign counterpart for much the 


same reasons advanced by the advocates of this theory five years 


later. He does not seem to have pressed this point, however. 


25X1 Had it not been for subsequent ev»nts,[ 


25X1 


lthe Office of Operations might well have been 


merged from the beginning with the Office of Special Operations, 


25X1 


A See History I 
pp. 1-8, in 0/DCI{ 
Nos. 12 and 15. 


prepared by 00, 1952, 

See also HS files relating to CIG 
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25X1 


while the other two units of the eventual Office carried on their 
activities as parts of the Offices of Uaperts and Estimates and 
Collection and dissemination or elsewhere.*" 

All of the reasons for the actual development of a separate 
headquarters to guide the three activities just described are not 
completely clear. It see*® reasonable to suppose, however, that 
they were associated with the decision made in the summer of 1 9h6 
to acquire the services of Brigadier General Edwin L. Sibert for 
the Central Intelligence Group. 

Apparently, Messrs. 

ap reached General Sibert on the subject of becoming Deputy 
Director of Central Intelligence while Sibert was chief of Intel - 


25X1 licence for General McNarney 


25X1 


that at a meeting of Military Attaches 


It would also seem 


ldoring the 


same summer, General Vandenberg, then Director of Central Intel- 
ligence, asked General Sibert "to coaoe to Washington to supervise 
the collection of foreign intelligence information in the newly- 
formed CIG. n ^ The plan, in other words, was evidently to 
give General Sibert a position of considerable responsibility 


25X1 *• See Historical Staff interview | 

1952, in O/VC U I 


May 26, 


^ ibid. See also History of GO/C (1952) Chapter I, p.l, in 
0/ ■'* ; files. 
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within the Group* Hensons ifpm to have developed before the General’s 
arrival in Washington, however, that modified this intention both 
regarding the Deputy Directorship aad the position as head of all 
overt and covert collection. ^ 

Although a part of the problem seems to have concerned 
General Sibert personally, thee# was also to be considered the 
question of Aether or not overt and covert collection should be 
under the same management. According to one source, this subject 
25X1 was discussed "but it was decided to 

postpone a decision until General Sibert came on duty.” The 
decision may have been based upon a determination try General 
Vandcnberg in favor of separate direction of the two types of 
collection, or upon a desire to limit General Sibert* a duties, or 
both. It would appear meanwhile that Colonel Donald H. Galloway, 
who was the first chief of collection activities under the Group, 
argued successfully before General Vandenberg against placing 
General Sibert in charge of the combined activities.^ 

Outwardly at least, the final decision in this matter 
appears in a "CIG Administrative Order" entitled "Activation of 
the Office of Operations." This order, signed by the Deputy 


Ibid . See also H istorical S taff Interview with Geo rge Carey, 
25X1 A ?.iay I?, ’ in O/OC l | | Also HS Interview with | 

25X1 A dated November 10, 1952. “ " 

2 

00/C history, 1952 (previously cited^ Chapter I, p.l. 

25X1 A ^ Gee Historical Staff interview with | 

Hov. 10, 19b'2, in o/V€I\‘ \ 
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Bxscutive for Personnel and A ministration on October 1?, 19lt6j 

25X1 (1) •Activated" the Office of Operation* 

25X1 | | an( j n| 


STATSPE 

25X1 


(2) "reilevatf' the ! | uepaty Staff "froa asaign- 


25X1 esnt to the Office of Specie! Operations,” 

25X1 

25X1 

25X1 


the sane day. General Vandenbevg approved not only the appointment 
of General fiber t as chief of the nee * opera tioae* office, bat 
that of Colonel Galloway ae chief of the office of * special opera- 
tions." Thus, as of October 17, 19h6, the separation of overt 
and covert collection functions within Central Intelligence beoaao 


a fact. 


25X1 C 


Precise reasons for 


the Office of Operations do not appear fro® records consulted . * 
the rather rudimentary and tentative nature of the Office of 
Collection at this tiae may have been a reason. The fact that 
"collection" as intended for this office and ‘’collection" as 


See GIO Administrative Order So. 22, Oct. 17, 19li6, in 0/f>Ct[ 
files. 


25X1 C 


25X1 
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25X1 practiced 


25X1 


25X1 C 


25X1 


25X1 



were two different things may 


have nad a part. It is 


that expansion of the new 


office to be directed by fUmeral Albert was thought advisable in 
view of broader responsibilities that had evidently been considered 
for him before his appointment. At any rat©, the consolidation was 
directed by th© Order of October 17, 19li6, and, as hae already been 
noted, the Foreign documents Division became part of the Office of 
Operations upon its transfer fear; the Office of Reports and rati- 
mates on December 31, 


Develot 


fhe imped iate result did not appear homogeneous. 


unit on the other hand (the word 


| was very soon dropped) ^ was in blueprint form In the 


Collection and ’'isserlnetion were aenarate offices at this 


time. Eee Chanter 7, below. 

2 , . 


25X1 A memorandum signed by | | Executive for Personnel 

and Administration, CIO, Dec . 31, 1916 (retroactive to r * camber 1). 

3 Sea CIO Admin. Order Co. 37, Fov. 22, 19U6, in O/'Tlyf 
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25X1 f«ll of X9U 6. 


25X1 

25X1 


It th«* jriinUl'* on organizational prob- 


lem essentially unrelated to t- os 


Its two counterparts. 


25X1 


There were legal probleae also to be worked out. the 

[ documents activities now belonged properly to the 
entral Intelligence Groupj yet the Group had bo particular 
license to operate them beyond the a g re em e n t a of transfer. 
Similarly— beyond the tentative agreement contained in "CIO-1?" 2~ 
the Group had no real license to engage in domestic collection. 

It would be desirable, in other words, to give official 
recognition to all 00 activities ss "service* of common concern," 


25X1 properly so designated by competent authority. 


25X1 

25X1 



Another 


KSCI’3 authorised domestic collection as a common service in Feb- 
ruary 19hB. Exploitation of foreign documents, however, was not 


similarly authorised for another five years. 


STATSPBC 



See below, pp» 17-18. 

2 

See above, p. 7. 

3 See WH’IP's 6 and 7, la Annex E, below, and Footnote 1, p.6, 
above. 
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information to meet the needs of all Departments and agencies in 
connection with the National Security" f ellile the other authorized 
dissemination to the same. There seems to hare been no great orob- 
lem in the negotiation of this agreement. 

Direct, domeatie collection of intelligence was another story. 
Even before formal authorisation had been receiver! from the National 
Security Council, CIO had secured agreements regarding domestic 
collection that were temporarily workable but considered less than 
25X1 satisfactory. It was evident from the beginning that the | 

work of the Office of Operations could not proceed successfully 
until CIO could be sure of willingness on the part of other govern- 
mental agencies to concede this function to Central Intelligence 

■1 

without serious reservation. 

Behind the agreements and disagreements that want into the 
formation of a directive for central domestic collection were 
certain more or less irreducible realities^ In the first place, 
it was manifestly true and generally unconteated that the United 
25X1 States contained a rich "domestic" source of intelligence. 

25X1 


1 See material relative to CIS Orders Nos. 10, 11, 15, and l6j 
25X1 00 History | 1 (1952). and Historical Staf f study on moves 

25X1 leading up to acceptance of I T all in O/DCl J | 25X1 
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At the same time, it was true, if 1«»3 manifestly ao, that 
cone stic collection was a pr o ce ss calling for careful coordination 


if not complete centralization. What had happened with respect to 


domestic collection during the war had convinced observe rs that 


continuation of uncontrolled interrogation In time of peace would 
not only leed to confusion end duplication but wight result in 


drying up the source, there was reasonably general agreement, 


therefore, that measures should be taken to ensure orderly pro- 


cedures with respect to such collection. There was no such general 
agreement, however, that exclusive "exploitation" by Central. Intel- 
ligence was the answer. Another answer would be continued exploi- 


tation by each agency according to its needs with central super- 

1 


▼is ion to whatever extent proved necessary. 


Furthermore, in the case of domestic collection of foreign 
25X1 intelligence, there was Jurisdictional conflict [ 


Internal aecurity waa the exclusive 


prerogative of the Department of Justice, exercised through this . 


Bureau. Although the law specified that Central Intelligence 


Should conduct no "internal investigations," the YBI feared con- 


flict with its own internal security programs if Centre 


25X1 


1 See on history of <H |(19$2), Sections A and R, in o/’x:l 
files. 
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Intelligence were permitted to operate at all wi thin the United 
States, To taka care of this difficulty, understandings were 
reached whereby Central Intelligence would not approach individ- 
uals or groups of concern to the Bureau's internal security pro- 
grams without first consulting the FBI. 1 

The national Security Council Intelligence Directive 
dealing with domestic collection accorded CIA the right to collect 
25X1 foreign intelligence at hose, to keep a file land to 

disseminate the resultant information, other agencies could 
continue their contacts with domestic sources with proviso that 
Central Intelligence should be kept informed. 2 This agreement 
proved sufficiently comprehensive to allow the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency to embark on an enterprise which in time provided 

intelligence of value to all intelligence agencies including 
CIA. 

At toe time when toe SSCIT) for domestic collection was 
approved, however, the Office of Operations had been doing work 
now officially assigned to it for more than a year. First under 
General Sibert, and (after June 19iiB) his successor, Mr. George 0. 


o/ixix p^* See a ° materlal to CIO Order Mo. 12, in 

^ F° r $SCIB 7, see Annex E, below. 
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Ctfljr, an organisation for domestic collection had bean rapidly 
de vel oped . * * 

The first step had been to organise a catalogue of domestic 
sources. After experimenting with rather too elaborate plane for 


25X1 a "Central Register,** | 

25X1 reliance was to be placed on 


] devised a method whereby prise 

Ithemeelves for dis- 


co vary of where the real potential lay} and on the actual test of 
experience to determine which sources were truly productive for 
what types of Information. Tbs results of such determinations ware 
25X1 recorded by machine | 

25X1 ® enera lly known as the "Index." 

25X1 


It was not until August 1?U8 that the Index was finally 
lodged within and under the control of the Office of Operations. 
There had been, in the first place, a long and intricate argument 
among the various intelligence agencies over the proper placement 
of the Index within toe government} followed by another within 
Central Intelligence, as a result of which the Index had initially 


25X1 Hr. Carey became Assistant director on June lU, 19li8, and held 

25X1 A the posi tion through the administration of Cleneral Smith and there- 
25X1 A after. I ~1 

25X1A | | Deputies und e r Hr . Carer w ere; I 

25X1 J 1 

25X1 A 1 1 H 1 

25X1 A 1 and | 1 

25X1 A z =4 I ^ 

2 5X1 A See O' History of 00 J |( 1952 ) Sec. C, in 0/hCl| I See 


i r\ 2 ; i 

2 5X1 A See 00 History of 00 J 1 (1952) Sec. C, in 0/hClf | S« 

25X1 also Chapter V, below, p. 22 , 
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been placed 

where filing and machine indexing were normally done, f inally, it 
bad been conceded that this particular register belonged solely to 
the Office of Operations. 1 

Tbs second requirement for denes tic collection was a system 
for gfitherimt information. 


See CO History of 00 ] IC19<2). See also briefing paper 

prepared for DC I for presentation to HTA, February 12, 19h? t in 
folder "CIA-OTC predecessors , " in Q/foCI I and jsateria 
relative to CIO Ordor Ho. 12, in Q/foCIJ I 
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25X1 


25X1 

25X1 

25X1 

25X1 


collectors might use it fc© the best effect; the other 
"Con -rol" which wasr chiefly devoted to preliminary analysis and 


processing of intelligence reports^ 
movement of t- e latter was toward i 


I organisation, with 


specialists in 


foreign intelligence to analyze 


reports with respect to their significance for the Central and 

other intelligence agencies.! 

Within the limits so far noted* the 0 flee of Onerations 

had tne beginnings of a coherent, governable enterprise. Its 

2 

primary : unction was collection of foreign intelligence. In 
this respect it was di fferentiated from its counterpart in CIA 
(the Office of Special Operations) not through the type of intel- 
ligence it col ected, but through the Mans by which it did the 
collecting. This method was called "overt" because it involved 
no attempt to hide the fact that information was being collected 
25X1 for intelligence purposes. 

25X1 FPD 


translated books, most of which were freely available to the 


25X1 public. Agents 


normally approached 


25X1 1 See oo J I'History (1952), Section C, Para. 12 ff in O/PCI 

files. 

25X1 ^ In the sense that the functions I ~l lust 

mentioned were primarily editorial and not to be confused with the 
analysis of intelligence collected, which was a function of other 
CIA/IAC offices. 
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25X1 


American citizens frankly to "tain information known to be wanted 
by CIA, and i: parted on a voluntaiy basis only.^ 

It was true, nevertheless, that the information collected 
involved special problems after collec- 


25X1 tion. For one thing, what sources told 

was intended for their ears alone and must be kept secret for 
that and other reasons j for another, the sources themselves 
normally demanded, anonymity. In the matter of protecting informs* 
tion and sources, therefore, trie 0 fice of Operations resembled a 
covert more than an overt organisation and to that extent, was 


25X1 


similar to the clandestine offices. 



1 That 00 was dependent on inspiring confidence is shown in 

25X1 the 00 1 I Collector* s Manual" : "No contact has to give you 

information. All information that the Agency r ecelves comes to 
it either voluntarily or for some sort of adequate return. No 
contact is required to devote a minute of his time to you or 
your work unless he wishes to." See Manual, p. III-l-u.* in 00 
files. 

2 For copy of NSCID No. 7, see Annex £, below. 
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By the end of 19l*8, with the establishment of these two 
activities, the essential organisation of the Office of Operations 
25X1 was complete 


These, together with FDD, were 

regularly producing intelligence information. ^ This was processed 
in each division by an editorial -analytical section devoted to pro- 


25X1 cessing raw material received 


](or in the case of 


Documents Division ft-om its translators) with a view to making it 
available and useful to consumers of intelligence. ^ 

^ See below, pp . 50-51 . 

2 

See below, pp. L 2-l*h . 

25X1 ^ FDD i also had a | l activity during this period (| | 

oryn 1 exploiting Soviet material in the Hoover Library at Stanford) 

which, however , was termin ated in 19M5. See 00 History of FDD (1952) 
25X1 p. 20, in O/OCI/ I | * V * 

^ See Annex B, below. 
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STATSPEC For the first ti ma[ 


STATSPEd 


[employees felt that their work was being dom 

(collectors 


25X1 toward a coherent and understandably goal, 

usually, if not always, knew what to collect and why it was to be 
collected. Their work wma naturally improved thereby. Similarly, 
home office analysts and editors knew what was wanted and thus had 
a basis to guide their analysis.^ - 

Each Division issued its material in the form of "publica- 
STATSPEt&ons." Those of the 


•ocuments Divisions were 


25X1 report; 


largely in the nature of supoort and background material. The 

on the other hand, were usually 


25X1 

25X1 

25X1 


parallel or supplementary to those received from the Office of 
Special Operations and the foreign collection services of other 

reports 


intelligence agencies. 


were regularly evaluated for 00 


thus giving further guid- 


ance as to the desirability of material being collected as judged 
by the office primarily concerned with "national 8 Intelligence, 3 


25X1 1 Se» 00 History of o | |(1952), in 0/TX'Iy( 


See below, pp. 76-80. 

3 ' 

T hiring this period, the Office of R eports and Estimates nro- 

25X1 vided this service for both CK* and QSO. 


25X1 
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The organization in general, a* it existed in 19h9, «as 
undoubtedly imperfect as wee to hare been expected after only two 
years of experimentation; yet~bbe feasibility, if not the desira- 
bility of "overt" collection, as practiced under the direction of 
a centralized office in coordination with the total intelligence 
organisation of the movernwent had baan demonstrated. 


Proposals and Counts 


jnums; 


s of 1919-1950 


The fillies Report, when it appeared at the beginning of 19h9, 


25X1 recognized all this and conceded that 


' seems 


to have successfully initiated the handling of these /collection? 
problems and to have gained the confidence of the agencies it is 
STATSPEOervlng." Similarly, the Report stated that " 


STATSPE( 

25X1 


25X1 


the Foreign ’ocu- 

nents fivieion, although not officially recognised as such, was 
a "unique common service." 

The lilies Committee, however, questioned the organisation 
of the Office of Operations as a whole. This Office, it said, 
"consists of three distinctive activities whieh represent useful 
and recognized functions in their own field but have no particular 
relation to each other." The Report recommended, therefore, that 

Ibe integrated with the Office of Special 


^ fee Dulles Report, pp. 95-101. 
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Operation* and the Office of Policy Coordination, under single 
over-all direction (Operation® Division) within CIA." ** ' to the 
other two unit® of the Offiee^Jtll* Coaniittee recommended that 

25X1 be atede pert of the propose 

25X1 Research and Reports Division if one is created|« and that I I 


STATSPE 

25X1 It should probably be administered 

by the new ^Derations Division, but its product should be currently 
available for analysis in the new Research ;a nd Reports Division. 

These recommendations were consistent with the view expressed 
in the Dulles Report that the “operating" services of common concern 
by their nature, should be kept separate from tho coordinating 
functions, to ", . « meet the criticism frequently voiced, and with 
a good deal of merit, that it is essentially unsound to combine in 
a single intelligence agency both secret operations and over-all 
coordinating and estimating functions." The recommends lions also 
accorded with the requirements set in the introduction to the 
Report that the * operating functions • » . should have common 
direction at some point below the Director of Central Intelligence 
In this view — where the cardinal point was to keep secret 
25X1 operations comnartaented from other Agency activities — the work | | 


25X1 


seemed inappropriately placed in a position 


1 Ibid , pp. lOh, 10? 

2 Ibid. p. 10 
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divorced from the Office of Special Operations which was carrying 


25X1 on eecret collection 


25X1 

25X1 

25X1 

25X1 

25X1 

25X1 

25X1 

25X1 


if not the Office of Policy Coordina- 


tion which was engaging in eecret operations. In the words of the 
Report* 

**(3) I the Office of Special 

Operations are | [ Intelligence collection operations 
end are, to a large extent, guided by the same collection 
requirements of the various Government agencies. They 
Should serve their consumes in a coordinated manner j 

"(U) | | has to some extent, the same 

security problems of protecting sources as the office of 
Special Operations j 

"(5) T here is a closer relationship between | 

I the Office of Special Operations and Office 
of Policy C oordination than there is between | 

I the other two branches with which it is now 
associated under the Office of Operations. 1 * i 

The lire c tor of Central Intelligence, acting on the advice 
of hie Assistant for Operations, was resistant to these suggestions. 
In the course of the "Comments" he forwarded to the National 
Security Council on February 28, 1 9k9, he rejected Dulles Com- 
mittee's proposals regarding 00, with exception of a clause which 
had suggested that "w 0 re active efforts should be made to exploit 


25X1 intelligence from 


Individuals 


in the tint ted States." 


The Agency's case for rejection was based on a denial of 
the Dulles Committee's premises — that the three units of the 


Ibid , p. 100. 
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Office of Operations had "no particular relation to each other" s 
25X1 and that the activities of the 

Office ef Special Operations were so closely related as to require 
unified control. In point of fact, according to the " Consents" , 
all three of the units tinder the Office of Operations w.*re alike 


25X1 


25X1 


In that they were engage d in " overt" collection of intelligence, 
frequently acquiring the sane information from different sources— 
which, was Itself a reason for keeping then under common management. 
On the other hand, they did not engage in research, analysis, or 
evaluation and wore therefore unrelated to "over-all coordinating 
and estimatin'- functions."^ So far as collection was concerned, 
it m3 quite as necessary for I 


the Office of Operations 


to maintain their relation to the Central Intelligence Agency 
openly as it was for those of secret intelligence collection 
abroad 


25X1 

25X1 


Furthermore, according to the Director's "Comments" it was 
especially necessary for the Office of Operations to handle its 
relations with domestic sources on an overt basis ] | 

| because, (as the Dulles Report had itself stated ) t 
"These sources do not wish to be embroiled in anything that 
resembles espionage despite their eagerness to place at the disposal 
of the Government information which they acquire in their normal 
course of business." Finally, because "Administrative arrangements 


^ See footnote 3, f>. 23 above. 
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25X1 for the domesticf 


land the foreign 


operations of the Office of Policy ^»op#il«tion end the Office of 
Special Operations are completely dljparent," attempted integra- 
tion of the three would result in "extreme administrative compli- 


cations.'* 


25X1 


25X1 

25X1 


The Agency could not a) 


The result would only be to make the Documents Division 
an adjunct to a particular CIA office rather than— as it should 
be — a supplier of information to all parts of the government need- 
ing such information. The rebuttal maintained in this connection 
that FDD had actually been at one tins attached to the Office of 
Reports and Estimates whence it had been removed, in part, because 
of the tendency to use it exclusively in support of 0R?,*3 particu- 


lar work. ' 


STATSPEC 

statspeC 


Similar disagreement was expressed 


The Committee 1 3 implied suggestion 

that this activity be removed from Central Intelligence entirely, 
was rejected on grounds that, as an obvious service of common con- 
cern, it was more appropriately placed in Central Intelligence 
than it could be in any other part of the government. Placement 
within Central Intelligence under a "division engaged in the direct 
supervision and control of all covert activities" was rejected on 


* PCI Comments on Dulles Report of Feb. 28, 19b9, op. 29-30 in 

o/dci/er. * 

p 

See above, p. U-6. jy 2 g 
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STATSPEOwh* 


grounds that the combination of cover* activities with the onrt 

“would so over-load the policy - 


25X1 


25X1 


Baking officials of that office with major decisions in unrelated 
fields that adequate guidance would be most difficult." 1 

In spite of the Agency's objection, the Motional Security 
Council (with one exception) chose to accept the recommendations 
of the Dulles Committee. 


STATSPEC 


the Office 


Had it not been fox' the exception] 
of Operations, as such. Bight well have been dissolved during 19£L, 
STATSPEGa natters stood, however, 

STATSPE 


could not, by Security Council order, be wade part of 
secret intelligence? did not properly belong in any of the various 
other components in existence or in the making j had no good 
authority for being shifted outside of Central Intelligence} and 
in short, could only remain where it was until satisfactory 
disposition could be discovered and authorised. 

The Foreign Documents Division had been recommended as part 
of “the proposed Research and Reports Division if one is created," 
but on the assumption that ORR would take the form specified by 
the Dulles Committee . The for® actually to be taken by OHR would 


1 P. 33 

^ Hit: SO. p. 10, para, 6-b 
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make this integration less appropriate. 1 If the main concern of 
25X1 O&ft were to be with ~| intoillg+nae on the Soviet area, 

assimilation of Fi y ' might be of queefc|piiable value not only fo** 

FDD but for ORR as well. 

The Director's necislont on qq, Qctober-December 19^0 

By July 19 So, a few weeks before General Smith was nominated 
to succeed Admiral Hillenkoetier as DCI, fee controversial issue of 
25X1 merging fv-.| |with the two clandestine groups (OPT 

and 0S0), raised by the Dulles Group the year before, was still 
unresolved. Hillenkoetter’ s original position in opposition to the 
merger remained essentially unchanged. He commented to his Fxscu- 


25X1 tive (on July 6) that the subject of status was one "that we 

have argued over and discussed in the /i?ational7 Security Council 
and in the various Boards, and they have directed that it be so 
incorporated." vf ow then, he added, "are we going to get around 
this?" ^ 

1 Dullea Report p. S3 . See als o Chapter VII below. When it 
25X1 was decided to emphasize I l lntelligeno* 0 n the Soviet area 

as the main concern of ORR, it became evident that FDD might com- 
plicate Dili's own problems as well as involving fee danger that 
FDD might become specialized in the same field. 

25X1 A 2 Memo randum by Hillenkoetter to the Acting executive I 
25X1 Ai JuJ -y 6 > 1^50, Secret; in 0/DOS, filed under The 

A O o r O ] ATI W4 m J- . _ A A i . 


£_yJ/\ | r\ 1 . r ^ ' * ” * " "'“I * WWi • 1. ISO 

occasion for his comment was a proposal of the Management Advisor* 
25X1 James D. Andrews, to reorganize c ertain activities of 00 f 

25X1 I - HI Hillen koetter commended Andrews 

9 r Y1 for his "very fine decis ion 1 ’ | | bu t asked, "How are we 

zoa i toing to get around this P*>«r Tbid 

25X1 ^ 
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In subsequent weeks the NfC endorsement of the merger, 

25X1 previously expressed | ] wss withdrawn. By September 1* 

1950, it was reported that the WSC had ordered that the merger be 
"indefinitely suspended." Whether this change of viewpoint In the 
N5C was based on new facts or arguments presented to it,^ or (more 
likely ) ^ whether it was timed to give an opportunity to the new 
• irector (General Smith) to re-co ns taer the matter independently, 
was not indicated. 


25X1 


25X1 

25X1 


1 The CIA Budget Estimate for Fiscal Year 1952, dated September 1, 
1?50, reported (to the President and others) that, while "cover 
support" activities had been "reorganized" during the year ending 
June 1950 in order "to facilitate" a merger of CPC, ObO, and I L 
"further action" on the merger "has been indefinitely suspended by 
the national Security Council.’* See "Introductory statement" to 
that budget estimate (Secret), p. H, appended to CIA Comptroller's 
"Historical ifotes . . ., "1915-52, f I in 0/0Cl / I 


4 For example, on August 11, 1950, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
presented a formal proposal (not to the NSC, but to the Secretary 
of defense), thr-t as a war time mobilisation plan, all of CIA's 
"covert activities" be transferred to JOS In wartime. Hillenkoetter, 
told of this proposal by General wasrrnder (of the Office of t“^e 
Secretary of defense) and asked for his "informal" views, rejected 
this proposal (on August 16), on two major counts t (l) that the 
proposal was a "unilateral" one that had not been coordinated with 
the State n©pa rtment and other no n- ’defe nse members of the MSG ; and 
(2) that the proposal would leave | | "out on a limb" if (under 
I I now "dormant") it would be merged, int o OlA' a covert 

operations group (See correspondence in O/OC I/ | | Subsequently, 

on November 17, somewhat the same proposal was made to the new 
Director, General Smith, asking him to discusa it with the other 
departments and agencies and make "recommendations to the NSC." 
( Ibid .) 

^ By September 1, Smith's ap >oint!f* n t as TXJI had been confirmed 
by Senate. Tie was probably given an opportunity to reconsider the 
merger proposal, lodging from the tone of hia presentation to the 
NSC (on October 12) and to the IAC (on October 20), where he spoke 
of coming to a "decision" implying that he (as the new Director) 
had been expected to assume the pre ? * 0 ®®^*’ v ®* (tee footnote 1 p. 32) 
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In any case, within a fan day* after actually taking office 
aa DCI, General Smith came to a decision categorically rejecting 
the controversial recommendation of the Dulles Survey. On October 
12, at what was apparently hie first appearance at a awe ting of 
the National Secttri ty Council, he took occasion to discuss the 
Dull e a Report in general and the 00-0 PC*/) SO merger in particular.* 
While he regarded the reconmendationa in general (insofar as they 
war* endorsed by the NSC) aa a "directive" which he intended to 
carry out "promptly," he singled out the merger recommendation aa 
the one objectionable item in the Report, and this ho proposed to 
set aside. 

A consolidation of the several types of CIA operations was 
"neither practical nor advisable," Smith told the HSC at that 
meeting. The problem, he said, was not one of reorganisation bat 
essentially one of better "coordination" within CIAj and "coor- 
dination of these offices . . . could be achieved by more effective 
cooperation without actual merger," ha predicted. 

Smith’s plan not to reorganise wes approved by the HSC. at 
that meeting, 2 and a few days later, on October 20, he reiterated 
hie decision to the departmental intelligence chiefs, in a meeting 

1 A 3 'usra ary of General Saalth’s remarks at toe NSC meeting of 

S2SS 20 , l :«r ?«^. 1 5.c t ag 1 H‘8Kf4S* 1 rltS.r** 1 "« of 

2 Ibid. 
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of the IAC. ^ In effect, heeencur red with the judgaent of his 
predeoeseor, and the Issue appeared to he closed. 

' • ■ ■ " i" 

By early Nov^ber 1950, howtvor, it was evident that the 
status of the offle n of Operations was once again an Issue, ^ and 
within a few weeks, General Smith Modified hie Initial decision 
against reorganisation by establishing a new petition of deputy 
Director for operations (D.n/O) , who would be responsible for ell 
types of CIA operations and under whom would he grouped the three 
offices involved— 00, 050, and GPC. This r>ov* was not, strictly 
speaking, a reversal of his initial decision of October 12, hut 
25X1 » Modification of it. Thus, the entire Office of Operatic ns j 

25X1 to be transferred to the new Trn/0, 


Next, instead of a "Merger" (literally) of 00 with 0S0 and OPC, 
they were to he simply re -grouped under the new Deputy, but left 
essentially undisturbed and intact, on the organisation chart at 


A Ibid . The minutes reveal no dissent to his position on the 
part oFThe IAC Members. 

2 For example, by Boveaher 8, 1950, the Offiee of Operations was 
conspicuously absent from s proposed organisation chart which 
showed all the other overt offices (that la, the production 
offices, along with OCT) and an Office of Coordination) placed under 
a new Deputy Director for "National Eotinates," (Copy of chart 
in DB/S, filed under "0&H-5") Aeide from the technical detail of 
the Deputy Director* s title, this grouping was exactly the pattern 
which was put into a few weeks later, under the senior Deputy 
25X1 A Doctor, Willi**. H. Jackson. { 

The owission of 00 fro» his purview is significant in suggesting 
that 00 * s status was once again in doubt, if not already shifted to 
the Jurisdiction of a proposed Deputy Director for Operations. No 
corresponding chart Is available (for that exact date) for the 
DB/O's group, but within three weeks such a grouping, too, was 
decided on, with the announcement of a new position of DD/Q. 
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separate operating units. Wewrthelese, all tfpaa 
CIA operations ww to be included under the np/o'r purvietfv overt, 
covert, snd set* < -covert operations* collection operations, both 
oversees and tn the United States , as well as the ex pa nding, variety 
of non-Intel Licence operations overseas • On December 1, Demerol 
Siaith announced the establishment of the position of Deputy Director 
for Operatic ns,, and on January It, 195 Jl # he announced the appoint- 
nent of Mr. Allen V. Dulles to that position.* tilth that appoint- 
meat, the position waa renamed the Deputy Director for Plans (PD/P). 

General Smith's change of viewpoint about the consolidation 
of the overt and covert operational offices, fTo« late October to 
late November 1950, is difficult to explain. One reason for the 
change way have been the Increasing need fbr closer collaboration 
25X1 *®on* the three operational offices 

25X1 


The new position of Deputy Director for Operations (still 
vacant) was announced on Oecewber 1, 1950, in a list of kev 
25X1 officials in CIA. See | ^ | ( Secret) in 0/TEI, 

Mr. Dulles* appointment as DD/p was announced on Jan. h, 1951. 
by General Order No. 1*0 (S). He had been on duty, however, since as 
early as Dec. 13, when ho was present at the director's Staff Confer- 
ence. According to one newspaper report (Drew Pearson, in the 
Washington Post. Dec. 16), he was already on duty on Dsceatoer 15. 
25X1 ** "hivised draft of Go's history iHav 2B lod? 

Secret, p. Uq, in 0/DCIJ I * * 
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the value of 


25X1 

25X1 


25X1 


\ assets 

]witb foreign connections were of new and 


inis 3 Capable Importance. In October 1950, inter-office negotiations 
were in progress for modifying the rigid cormartmentation between 
OPC, OSO, and 00 in the handling of such "cover support* problems. 

By November 2lt, an "agreed position? 1 had been arrived at by the 

2 

Assistant directors involved, but the wording of the a gre e me nt 
sounded less like a procedure for intimate collaboration among 
them than a statement of the problem and a recognition of the dilemma 
involved. The agreement spoke of harmonizing two premises! (1) the 
"right" of the clandestine offices to "withhold operational details* 

aw! (2) the "desirability* of giving 

"sufficient information?* so that it could assist 

"effectively* and evaluate the "source jeopardy" in each contact 
involved.^ I 


25X1 


25X1 

25X1 


Another contributory factor. 


which may have influenced General Smith's 


* Ibid., p. 39. 

® Ibid ., p. UO. 
3 Ibid. 
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revised decision to re -group 00, CFO, andi'tJSO under a single 
Deputy was the need for coordination between overt and covert 
collection programs. Under the long-standing- M C C directive on 
espionage (issued in December 19h?),^ the Director of Central 
Intelligence was charged not only with covert collection but also 
with responsibility for “coordinating overt and covert collection." 

25X1 In practice, however, the two types of | Jcol lection, insofar 

as they were conducted by CIA, had been handled .separately, by 
25X1 CO and 0S0. The | | pro grams of the State and defense depart- 

ments, were also administered separately, with some coordination 
25X1 | ~| but without the benefit of any Government- 

wide system of coordination in which CIA participated directly. 

In the fall of 1950, there appeared to be two main aspects of the 
problem calling for solutions (1) coordination of collection 
25X1 requirements! and (2) the coordination of collection efforts I I 
25X1 | | Both of them hid been singled out by CIA, in September 

1950, as problems calling for attention during the forthcoming 
year. ^ 

As to the coordination of collection requirements, some 

^ NSC Intelligence Directive No. 5, Dec. 12, 19b?, in Annex F, 
below. 

2 

CIA "Statement of Management Improvement Activities," forming 
part of "Introductory Statement" to CIA Budget 'stimate for Fiscal 
Year 1952, dated Sent. 1, 1950 j appended to Comptroller’s "Histori- 
cal botes . . ., 19b5-52," in 0/PCl | | 25X1 

Iff 3 6 
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five problems were listed ia CIA's prospectus of September 1. J 
Plans sere under study* during that summer, to centralise the 


Plans sere under study* during that sterner* to centralise tee 
function of collection reaui resents in the Office of Reports end 
Estimates,® hut site the liquidation of ORE* in November 1950, 
end (with it) the emergence sf four separate production offices in 
CIA, it was necessary to resonsider the whole problem of how to 
coordinate collection requirements. In this changing administra- 
tive situation, General Smith expected that the several production 
offices would be the primary ones concerned with developing (under 
OTC'a leadership) ^ a common* workable requirements control system! 


^ "Introductory Statement* to CIA Budget Estimate for Fiscal 
IttMT 1 (previously cited), pp. 12-lU. These problems all 
related to the "improvement ef . . . guidance for the collection 
effort," with the aim of avoiding ‘•non-productive or misdirected 
efforts inherent generally ia purely opportunistic collection 
action." 

® Sea h&na^ment Officer's * Proposed Plan for Realignment of 
Certain Agency Functions," draft dated July 3, 1950, and reviewed 
by Admiral iiillenkoetter, July 6. (Ia DP/S, filed u der *0%N-5 a .) 
ORF's Requirements Staff, it was recommended, was to taka on this 
function, then nan led by OCD'a Liaison Pi vision. OUE waa 
expected to coordinate requirements with the other production 
office (GST) and with the two collecting offices (00 and OSO). 
Hillenkoetter a Rid the plan was * interesting," but postponed 
acting on 1 t pending comments from the Assistant Directors 
concerned. 

^ Beginning in boearaber 1950, OIC undertook to collaborate with 
the other offices in a survey of the collection-requirements 
system. it?: proposals, in 1951, was a "CIA Requirements 

Comitt®*?)" and a "National Requirements Board.” One committee was 
actually established, for covert collection requirements in 
particular.* the Interagency Prloritiea Committee of the IAC. 
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25X1 


25X1 

25X1 

25X1 


but he evidently also expected that the jgllectors would have • 
voice in that system, ^ and presumably a new Oeputy Director, 
responsible for overseeing both overt and covert collection, might 
facilitate a solution. 

As to the parallel problem of coordinating collection 
activities | | thie matter, too, was singled out in 

September 1950 in CIA»s list of unresolved organisational problems.® 
Admiral Hillenkoetter had only recently been persuaded, however, 


not to venture into that field for the time being. 





Within a few months, however, the need for overseas 


coordination waa ones again opened, tola time with the new 


For example, the IAC Interagency Priorities Committee (IPC), 
established later (in July 1951) for reviewing covert collection 
requirements, was headed not by a representative sf the production 
offices but by a representative of the DD/p. 

2 

25X1 wa9 * problem of * improving coordination of the | | 

effort, particularly in overt foreign posts." See CIA Budget 
Estimate for Fiscal Year 1952, dated Sept. 1, 1950 (previously 
cited), p. 111 . 


25X1 
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25X1 administration and now with respect to overt activities | 

25X1 I 

Tn that area the 0 flit# of Operations had boon assigned the 
25X1 task of establishing and operating The 

Assistant n i rector of 00 had canvassed the situation in November 
25X1 and found that I 


there existed *a large uncoordinated effort" involving some six 
different tf. S. agencies, which were engaged in various "non- 
clandestine intelligence activities," and among which he had 
25X1 observed "duplication and overlapping in the Scientific ] 

and political fields."^ Here wee "a unique opportunity* for CIA 
"to exercise its coordination responsibility," he reported to the 
Director*.-! office early in Deeeafcer. 1 * 3 While 00 *s proposal was 
rejected by the Deputy Director, Willie* H, Jackson, k as being 


25X1 

25X1 

25X1 


1 See below, pp, 

* Memorandum by Oeorge 0, CP 

OIC, Doc. 7, 1950. (In 0/0Clf 
minutes of Dec. 18, 1950, SC-& 


Assi stant Director, 00, to 
“□with PCX's staff conference 


25X1 


25X1 


3 Ibid. 

L " ' 

At the DCI’a staff conference ea Deo. 18, Jackson said that 
■he did not believe it was CIA's function to try and coordinate 
other intelligence agenclea abroad, and that he thought a CIA 
I _ _ I sould have a full-time Job 

coordinating CIA's own activities." (SC-M-1. Doc. 18. 1950. Secret, 
in 0/PCI / — | 
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outbid* CIA* a responsibility, th# problem persisted, and aubse- 
Quently it was handled by tta# new Deputy Dirac tor for th® operational 
office#, Allen V. Dulles. 5, 

Along with theee sevesa& gpoolf lc Issues in the fall of 1950, 
outlined above, in whiob overt and covert operations see*ed to be 
closely interrelated, there was a final, compelling factor which 
was of obvious importance in General Smith's revised decision about 
the Office of Operations late In 1950* the selection and appoint- 
ment of Mr. Dulles to serve as one of his Deputies. Aside from the 
theoretical o cnpar teen tat ion ef overt end covert operations, and 
aslda, even, from specific issues between them that might have been 
harmonised by other measures, the appointment of Nr. Dulles pro- 
vided General Smith with a man, who by hie extensive experience, 
his personal interest, end hie wide reputation was •the collector," 
and fbr whom, ultimately, the "overt* and "covert" aides wars 
merely aspects of a broader viewpoint. With Nr. Dulles' capacities 
for handling operational problems, furthermore, General Smith also 
was confronted by his objective and considered judgment, expressed 
through his chairmanship of the Dulles Survey Group the year before, 
that national security would best be served by grouping overt 
operations with clandestine activities. In this sense, it wes 
inevitable that the experiment that Hr. Dulles recommended in 19ii9 
would at least be given a test in the months ahead. 


* Mr. Dulles himself later wes a principal negotiator In the 
deliberations with the State sad Defense Departments that culminated 
in the agreement (of September 1951) by which CIA assumed coor- 
dination responsibilities for both evert and covert intelligence 
25X1 activities | | 
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Status of the Office ef Operations In X9$l 

?h« result of the above decision* appeared In "CIA 

*hsn it vas published on January 19* 1951 • In 


tha aecoRpanyin* chart*, the Office of Operation* as * whole, 
including all its pre-1951 divisions, was placed under the Deputy 
Direc tor/^lans where it be cans a separate component along with the 
Office of Special Opera tione* the Office of Policy Coordination, 
25X1 the Assistant Director for Communications, and 


25X1 A 


the Operational Aid* Division* and ■Covert training." 1 
Under 


the Assistant 'Urea tor for Opera- 
tion* vas ‘'charged with the direct collection of intelligence 
information from primary overt, non-governmental sources," (domes- 
STATSPE&e contacts. 


and foreign documents) . In 


addition, he was to conduct ■research analysis of Soviet and 
Satellite materials," and "interrogation of political refugees 


25X1 


He was to "analyse, eelect* and adit intelligence information 
resulting from collection action, and prepare information for 
publication," He was aleo to provide and arrange for intelligence 
presentations, interrogations* sad briefings in the Agency for 
authorised individuals." these had been approximately his duties 


25X1 A ^CIAl Ire vised), as approved by the DC I 

January 19, 19b 1. So Hated in organisation chart* aee Annex B. 
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25X1 A 


hen he had 


25X1 

25X1 


been independent of covert activities,* 


Even the "additional* duties jest mentioned did not repre- 
sent an important modification of OO ' s functional responsibilities. 
rt 'renentatinns, interrogations, and briefings" referred to a 
routine function temporarily inherited from the Office of Reports 
and Estimates. 2 "Research analysis of Soviet and Satellite 
materials j" and "interrogation of political refugees" bad both 
been established as part of 00 before the Smith Administration 
to Ck Office. The origins of these too activities were thus 
unrelated to those of the new clandestine-operational wing of 
the Agency, but when 00 became part of DD/P, they took on new 
significance. 

The first of the two 

I bad become the equivalent of a fourth division of the 
Office of Operations. This Staff originated, so far as CIA was 
concerned, in discussions going back to the early days of the 


25X1 


1 As approved by the DC I (Admiral Hil i enkoetter) as of this 
date. See Annex G below. 

2 

* ORR Operating Instruction Mo. 16 (January 29, 19$D: "The 
Presentation section of ORR , , , has been t ransferred to the 
Office of Operations, | (where it will 

continue to handle interrogations .... The notification of 
motion picture film showings has been taken over by Operations 
itafr of OCD." (See f older *Q.i£ Op erating Procedures-tnatruc- 
tions — 19h9," in o/-x,l, 
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25X1 


^ease 200^02^^ 


QT9up t regarding the analysis of Soviet ummt f *c tured products with 
a view to inferring fro* the campetttlon of the end-predset what- 
• w ee e we d justified r inssnilug the ayatem that produced it.* It 
answer to the demands fbr intelligence made during 19b9-l?50, the 
Director of Central Intelligence, on July 16, 1950, had approved e 
United operation aimed at deriving intelligence from materials of 
Soviet bloc origin. 2 

the Office of Operation* had been la a good position to 
direct this program, for although some of the materials to be 
examined were collected through covert action abroad, others war* 
25X1 acquired | I which came by ar tides of 

Soviet manufacture la the normal course of trade. * Furthermore, 
analysis was for the most part performed by ~ 


Jother government bodies equipped for industrial 


I the Office of Operations wee thus an 

appropriate agent ia the work of beth acquisition and analysis by 
25X1 virtue of Its wide contacts I 1^ 


1 These were in turn baaed on analysis of enemy w » r production 
mede by Off and other agencies during the war. 

25X1 2 See 0 History | 1 (195?) ia OM U 

3 Alio, of course, during the Korean War by capture of enemy 
material. See p. Ul», below. 

25X1 ^ Serious consideration was also given to placing | 


function in PSI. See memorandum of Cc 


25X1 Placement 

of Operations vs. Placement wl 
Intelligence,* in o/DCll 


m of October 22. 1951, Subject) — 
within the Office 
foin the Office of Scientific 
| under *00 Survey.* 
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25X1 


The whole problem 


however, was not 


that of its placement within Central Intelligence. It also 
involved an interagency coordination problem. 

According to the first plane for the Staff, this problem 
was to be handled by a group under the Scientific Intelligence 
Committee, 1 called the Joint Soviet Materials Intelligence Committee 
This group was in technical charge of coordinating "Soviet" activ- 
ities from August 1950 to May 23, 1951, but made little progress 
toward integrating military and civilian work in this field. The 
species of impasse that resulted from abolition of the Joint Soviet 
Materials Group in May was ended by agreements of July 1951 under 
25X1 which Central Intelligence 

25X1 was given representation 

on three Joint military committees, for exploiting captured enemy 
personnel, documents, and materials. Under this agreement a 


25X1 member of the 


staff of 00 became an "adviser" on the 


25X1 Joint Materials Intelligence Agency (JMIA)[ 


25X1 


The interrogation of political refugees from the Soviet 


25X1 bloc countries! 


For OSI's part in this problem, see Chapter VI, below. 

25X1 2 As a part of this same agreement. Oil Ifurnished a "Der 

25X1 director" 

25X1 and FPD provided a "Deputy dire ctor" | 

25X1 I I See above. Chapter II. 
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25X1 | | represented the second function that was assigned 

to the Office of' Operations during the last ®onths of Adaiyal 
HiU— toott«r»8 administration. Along with that “collection? task, 
25X1 which was initially' confined to interrogations | 


25X1 


00 was given the further task, essentially adninis- 


25X1 ^tiv* and "logistical" in nature, 
25X1 


The handling of defectors by the ?J. S. Intelligence agencies 
25X1 needed "bettor coordination,* | | so 

the Dulles Surrey hroup had reeoa'^oaded early in I?lt9. In subse- 
quent aonths, several steps were taken by CIA in cooperation with 
25X1 the other agencies involved ] 
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The Controversy of I?£L- 19 g 2 

Hie new status of the Office of Operations, promulgated in 

w * 8 n °t wholly new, of course, but rather a 

return to the status quo of 19h6 when domestic collection had been 
planned as one of the functions of the Office of Special Operations. 1 
The difference lay in the fact that the 19lt6 experiment had been 
ended before it was possible to put it to any test. The time had now 
arrived to see how well combined collection would work out in actual 
practice. The two basic objections to the new system were unchanged: 
that 0 overt” collection might suffer through being made subordinate 
to (and therefore devoting an excessive amount of time to) the needs 
of the clandestine services! *nd that the usefulness of the overt 
collection system might be impaired through association with clan- 
destine ventures. In general, it seems to have been the conviction 
of the Office of Operations that such obstacles as these made the new 
association unwise, while the non-00 elements of DD/P were of the 
opinion that other advantages to be gained through the new dispen- 
sation would be sufficient to override all objections. 

Even after the new alignment had been for some time an accom- 
plished fact, the Assistant Director for Operations (flr, Carey)— was 
not convinced of the advisability of the change. During 19£l f he 
made continual oral representations to the Deputy Director for Plans 
(fr. Dulles); the Deputy Director of Central Intel ligence(Kr. 
Jackson): as well as to General Smith, himself whenever 


See p. ?, above 
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he had an opportunity to speak with him. At one point, after 
•tsch an interview. General Smith remarked in some exasperation 
that he believed he would remove the Office of Operations from 
"DD/P" and place it directly under himself as something neither 
overt nor covert rather than have to be faced continually with 
the problem of what to do with 00. In a sense, of course, some- 
thing like Smith's suggestion was carried out in 1952 when 00 
became part of DD/l. 

According to Mr. Carey, subordination of domestic collec- 
tion to foreign operations had resulted in excessive demands by 
the latter upon the former. The Assistant Director estimated a 3 
of l?5l that his Office was spending about 70 % of its time in 
various types of support for DD/P. Manifestly, if this were 
true, it left only 30 % for activities in support of the no n- 
clanda stine offices in and out of CIA. In 1952, the volume of 
cases I ~|ln support of the 


hood 


clandestine offices was estimated as somewhere in the neighbor- 
During 1952, it was stated definitely that: "the 

are now devoting 


more than liOf of their time to this activity." ^ 

There were signs, furthermore, that some of the clandestine 
offices saw, in the Office of Operations, an opportunity to gain 


1 For above, see Historic al Staff Interview with George G. Carey, 
May 17, 1955, and 00 History I 1 (1952) in 0/DCl ( 
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•v%n more support for their activities than was being furnished 
In October 1951, for instance the Acting Assistant 
fjirector for Special Operations proposed, in effect, that the 
foreign ’V>c»nents 'Uvision should jlssse to provide translation 
servioes to agencies other than CIA and devote itsslf primarily 
to CTMs immediate work. * Tha proposal presumably was made, how- 
ever, without reference to the history of jun which though it had 
never been made officially a "service of common concern" was 
certainly acquired from the War Department wi th something of the 
sort in mind. ^ 

At the beginning of 1952, after a full year of trial, the 
dispute over the appropriateness of the OO-fO/P relationship had 
grown to a point where it seemed to require positive action. It 
had been a matter of concern to General Smith as has been indicated. 
It had been (as the Deputy Director for Plans, Mr. Frank Wisner) 
stated in a memorandum of Januaiy 10, 1952), ", . . the subject 
25X1 A lengthy but Inconclusive discussion as between | ~ 

25X1 A 1 See proposal frorr j | to Lyman B. 

Kirkpatrick (Acting AD/SO)* dated October 8, 1951, in 0/DCIf 

files, among other things, that! 

"(1) FDD s erve exclusively as a foreign documents 
exploitation service for CIA and only as an office of central 
record of foreign language documents for all non-CIA agencies 
and departments which it is now servicing. 

"(2) FDD translation units serve exclusively as a trans- 
lation service for CIA with the exception of serving non-CIA 
agencies in a limited number of rare languages." 

2 

See above p ». b-5, and footnote 1, p. h. 
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25X1 Hadden, fCirkpa trick. 


and the undersigned. 


«1 


Mtioh of 


25X1 

25X1 


tne reasoning that led to final disposition of this dispute w&s 
undoubtedly oral and unrecorded, buVSMw* of the major points were 
reflected in various written documents. 

In an informal, undated nemorandura, probably written about 
October 1 , li?5i, for example. 


explained at some length for the benefit of the 
25X1 ^«Puty Irecfcor, Wr. Jackson, tow the "four distinct missions" | | 

25X1 l had been acquired and how they had been dis- 


25X1 

charged. In the course of the explanation. 


25X1 



25X1 


explained what appeared from 


thst vantage point to be the main fallacies in arguments favoring 
subordination of "overt” to "covert” collection. He wrote, In 


part, as follows: 

"... E am also convinced that direct connection 
between our operations and those of the covert offices 
would be detrimental both to our primary mission and 
to the Agency as a whole. There are two broad reasons 
for this: (1) we are the only element of the Agency 
iu continuous touch with the public, and our completely 
reasonable and overt purposes are known and approved, 
25X1 and (2) we are a permanent and accepted establishment I — I 
0 r Y1 | I and not subject to cha nges which would 

zoa inevitably come I ~| in the event of 

25X1 major international political changes. 

"To amp lify the first; our sales talk to the 
25X1 thousands of | l lesders around 


1 Memorandum, ^V^lans to Ah/0, Jan. 10, 19*2, In O/OClf 
’lied under " O n furvey”. 
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th« country has emphasise'! the fact that we have no 
police powers, that we have no interest in subversive 
natters, that we have no intention of making spies of • 
American citizens and expect their inquiries on our 
behalf to be strictly limited tfpttfttr own normal 
Interests, that we are after porfisity reasonable 
foreign information as distinct from Inte llige nce/ and 
that there is no element of the devious or cloak-and- 
dagger about us * . . . To put it in other words, we 

are the face of the Agency and T think t »fc it is very 
important that we keep it clean. 

•* To a large degree, this open and above-board repu- 
tation Is the reason we are in such demand by the covert 
offices. It is easy to forget that covert op rations 
are thoroughly distasteful to the average high-level 
citizen, snd T do not think that the covert offices 
could get the complete cooperation of Industry if the 
various esses were not presented by men of established 
reputation as a necessary exception to their usual 
interests. Under the s&reetion of the covert offices, 
the tendency would be to minimize the overt operation 
in favor of the urgent needs of the covert; with the 
result that our continuous contact would be to a large 
degree lost, together with our present control of to 
25X1 methods | | X am eliminating th e whole sub- 

ject of the covert mentality from this, as too broad 
and too intangible, but it is certainly a factor." 1 

These points, if well taken, would throw grave doubts upon 


25X1 

25X1 


the wisdom of the 1951 status of DO andsr the "CHP" . Any such 
method of governing intelligence could clearly be self-defeating. 

~ j could 


In accordance with 


view, the 


give service to the two main elements of "DTP" without taking a 
risk that the peculiar contribution of which it was caoable would 
be impaired. 


Regarding the other two main divisions of the Office of 


STATSPE@pevations-J 


Foreign 


documents — , M r. 


Carey 


25X1 

25X1 

25X1 


Jackson, unda ted, (pr obably earl y Oct. 19517 I 


to William H, 


in o/nci 


under "O'.: Survey. 
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dealt with the question in a memorandum of October 1951 addressed 


25X1 A 


In V is case,, it had been proposed that | |be 


ST ATS P E Qj 3a i»nod 

25X1 


1 while FDD should go to 


the Office of Collection and Dissemination. Hr. Carey's reaction 
was negative in both cases, and his conviction was reaffirmed that 


both belonged properly in the Office O? Operations. 


STATSPEC 


With respect to 


it was pointed out that the Division's 


mission under "MSCin-6" was an overt one which would be damaged by 


25X1 association | 

STATSPE(§h® organization and functions 


The Study concluded that; "Since 
lare based on its mission of 


intelligence Information collection; and since the aspects of 


25X1 operation 


are simply the 


tools with which the mission is performed, it is concluded that 
STATSPEiC is properly placed under an office engaged in overt intelli- 
gence collection." 

The argument regarding the Esreign Documents Division was 
similar in stating: 

"a. FDD is basically an office collecting and pro- 
ducing intelligence information. 

b. As such, it must logically be assigned to an 
office with similar functions. 

c. OC i) is basically an ancillary or supporting 
service office. 

d. With the split between overt and covert col- 
lection P' D is logically assigned to tho Office of 
Operations. 

e. The translation service function of FDD is an 
appendage for the sake of economy and efficiency. 
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STATSPEG f. The relationship between FDD 
mud requires close coordination. 


is great 


g. The relationship between FDD and OG’) is rela- 
tively small and normal to tha ^dtalligance process, 

h. Overall FDD is assigned best organisationally 
in the Office of Operations?* 


25X1 


Another proposal whereby toe 


would be assigned 


to the Office of Scientific Intelligence was rejected by Hr. Carey 


25X1 on grounds th t the work 


fitted that of the Office of 


Operations but not of toe Office of Scientific Intelligence except 
superficially! and tost it was particularly important to remember 


25X1 that 


examined Soviet materials for the benefit of 


many groups in and out of the Agency other than the Office of 
Scientific Intelligence. To make thio recommendation all the more 
persuasive, the Assistant Director for Scientific Intelligence 
himself concurred in full. 

On DD/p* s side of the debate, the recorded arguments are to 
the effect that the activities of the Office of Operations are 
"operational" and at least * semi-covert" and that "they have little 
in common with the research and processing activities of the balance 
of the organisation." DD/P used the authority of the Dulles Report 
for example: "As stated in the Dulles Report, ’It is not accurate 


25X1 A Memorandum from Geo rge 0. Carey to l I Oct, £ 

STATS PE©51, with enclosures on| | and FDD signed by| 

25X1 A and i | respectively: in 0 files* 

25X1 2 Memorandum by Ah/SI to l I Special Assistant 

25X1 A and Cenior Consultant to the DCI, Oct, 22, 1951, Secret, in 
25X1 A [ *0 furve/" file, in P/DCi f* — | 
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25X1 to regard the work 


las overt.' Its relations 


with it# sources must be conducted on a highly confidential bafcis 
the greatest discretion exercised In the handling of these rela- 

- - 'JtiqrA.' : ■. . •• 

25X1 tionshins. To the extent facilities \ “[ have 

been and are used in the future for operational support, added 
emphasis is given to the above statement." 

ibere the work of donastio collection and of foreign collec- 
tion and operations conflicted, thus engendering embarrassing pos- 
sobilities; or where they ran parallel with beneficial possibility* 
25X1 for both, DD/P'g answer was a single " chain of command." 

25X1 


The view was also expressed by those interested in covert work 
that the Office of Operations could best serve their special needs if 
it were under their jurisdiction. ^ 


x Memorandum from F rank G. tfis ner to George 0, Carey, Jan. 10, 
1952, Secret, in O/hClJ | under "00 Survey" 

2 

25X1A See memorandum from I to Frank G. 

Eisner, PD / P, Hov. 19-21, 1951, Secret, in 0/DCir I under 

"O', Survey." 
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The various arguments regarding the 1951 status of the 
Office of Operations were considered between August 2b end ,‘fovera- 

25X1 A 
25X1 

4s a member of the coismiitee which hsd endorsed the very 
recommendations that had led to making the Office of Operations 
25X1 A P«rt of the clandestine apparatus, [ would b® unlikely 

to recommend a change in the 1951 status unless he had been 

25X1 
25X1 

25X1 

and general* survey of the Office of Operations during the three 
aonths after serving his active relationship to ths Agency, Mr, 

25X1 A was In position to speak with some authority on the subject. 

Hie report left no doubt that in his opinion the Office of 
Operations should not be “organisationally associated with the 
25X1 A COTBrt offices order the jurisdiction of the Bn/P." | 

25X1 view, “The orincipal strength of | | on, with 

1 

Gee Chapter IT, above. 
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its sources, arises from the overt nature of its operations .... 
It is therefore anomalous that this division be organizationally 
part of the overt divisions." Regarding the argument that the 
work of the Office of Operations was in necessary support of covert 


25X1 A eollsction 


I maintained that "it is the overt 


a*tare of the activities of 00 which make thie support possible in 
the first place f" end that such support would by no means become 
impossible if the two tyoes of activities are organisationally 


25X1 A separated, tndesd. 


". . . it would probably 


strengthen and expedite such support operations if 00 were organi- 
sational;./ independent because it would make less freauent and 
more difficult the short-cutting by covert agencies through direct 
25X1 A communication with well -developed 00 contacts . . . ." 

added that divergencies between administrative functions made 
oRT;ton administrative handling of the Office of Operations and the 
covert offices inappropriate; and that supervision of both would 


place too great responsibilities upon the Deputy Director (Plans)# 


25X1 A 


recommendation, therefore, was that the Office 


of Operations "be placed organisationally directly under the 
proposed BTJ/I, when appointed, and pending hie appointment, under 
the Dnei alongside OSR:, 0 CD, etc." With respect to the DDT part 


25X1 A of th * P lan » 


'it is essential to protect the 


continued existence of the overt functions of 00 that an officer 
of ecual rank with " d/p be responsible for 00 and in a position to 
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defend its functions end Independent before DCI if at ® ny time 


the covert 'enands threaten to everwtielsi it." 


25X1 A 


Mr. wisner, in forwarding the ’re suits of the 


survey to Kr. Carey, some two months after it had been completed, 
took exception to most of what it said. He felt, for reasons 


25X1 already noted, that the functional 


25X1 [ 
25X1 A 


were correctly placed under him; rejected 


1 point 


25X1, 


about administrative anomaly as not valid "under recent decisions j" 
expressed a willingness to accept combined responsibility for 
overt and covert operation* on grounds th^t *r. Carey* 3 organisa- 
tion was so "smooth running* as to require relatively little of 
his attentionj and disclaimed the assertion that the Office of 

Operations would need a "protector" to prevent its being "overrun 

9 

by covert operations." 

The ^puty Director of Central Intelligence (Kr. Dulles) 
remained unconvinced by the survey. In a memorandum to Kr. 

Dulles wrote j "I am still of the opinion 
however, that it would be preferable to leave DO where it is, at 
least until we have a Deputy for Intelligence, and to build up 
adequate aipport in "P/P in case that office is not sufficiently 
staffed to handle 00 at the moment. As a matter of fact, when I 


25X1A 1 F° r I I ■ ; ur vey Deport. November 1951, see his "draft" 

memo randan to ’*"1 on "Office of Operations," Nov. 13, 1951, 
Secret, In 0 /'VI f I filed under "00 Survey." 

2 

Memorandum from frank 0. Wisner to George 0. Carey, Jan. 10, 
1952, previously cited, above. 
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was W/? $ l X found that OQ ran smoothly and did not require much 
work on eg f part. When we hive a Deputy Director for Intelligence, 
we might reconsider the matter, and if this new Deputy Director 
went along with the recommendation e# the report, T would certainly 
not oppose the change even though I still feel there are advantages 
in having the collection offices under one deputy and the produc- 
tier, offices under the other <4*£»ty." 

Nr. Carey, on the other hand, concurred "in all the racow- 


25X1 A mendations set forth inf 


25X1 


I report" with minor exceptions. 



^ Dulles held this position from Jan* to Aug. 1951. 

25X1 A ^ Memo from Allen W. Dulles, DOCI, to | I 

95Y1 A P * ‘ 1 - - -■ | ( S ) in O/DCi r ; li led under 00 Survey. 

^ F.emo from George G. Carey to DCI, Jan. lli , 1952, in 0/DCl | 
filed under "DC* Survey" 
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25X1- 


The final decision in the controversy was reached on 
February X2 f 1952, at a conference between the Deputies for Central 
Intelligence, Plane, and Operations, at which it was agreed that 
the DD/l would prepare for DCI approval* *. . . a paper the effect 
of which will be to: (a) transfer the Office of Operations, except 
i ] | from the jurisdiction of PD/P to DD/l with the under- 

standing that after six months this action will be reviewed; 


25X1 A 


25X1 



On February 28, 1952, General Smith signed an Agency "Notice* 


which stated: 


1, Effective 1 March 1952, the Office of Opera- 
tions will be removed from the supervision of the Deputy 
Director (Plans) and placed under the supervision of the 
Deputy Director (Intelligence). 



3* Deputy Director (Plans), Deputy Director (Intel- 
ligence), Assistant Director for Operations, and Assistant 
Director for Special Operation# will issue whatever 
instructions may be necessary to implement these changes," z 

After the relationship between 00 and PD/P had been thus 
severed, the Office of Operations was not only back to the approximate 


25X1 


25X1 


A Mem orand um for record 
in 0/DCl J I filed under "00 Survey" 


Staff, in CIA Records Center. 


O/DDP, Feb. 13, 195?, 


among records of Management 
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organizational position it had occupied from 19^7-1951, but still 
i : the same " onamalous" position which had disturbed critics for 
some years in .that it seemed to be a "collecting" organism func- 
tioning alongside the "coordinating" offices of the Agency. 

One factor that nrobably helped to support this apparently 
illogical scheme of organization was the relative degree of satis- 
faction expressed over the way in which the Office of Operations 
had discharged its responsibilities. As has just been noted, both 
Hr. Visner and Hr. Dulles, though they had favored retention of 00 
within u / p , had commented favorably on 0 as a "smooth running" 
activity, historical records consulted have not disclosed 
opinions contrary to those of Hr. Eisner and Mr. Dulles, nor any 
important evidence of dissatisfaction with the intelligence and 


STATSPEG^formstion disseminated by the 


foreign 


Documents Divisions during twelve and eight years respectively; 


25X1 



25X1 
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In contrast to the changing organisational position of the 
Office of Operations in relation to the Director and his several 
Deputy Directors, outlined above, there was relatively little 
change in the internal organisation. Management, and procedure of 
that Office between October 1950 and February 1953, or in any of 
the constituent parts just listed. There were many changes, to be 
sure, in the d*/-to-dsjr work of 00 , afeich reflected the changing 
needs for its services by the production offices, the clandestine 
groups, and the administrative staffs of CIS, as wall as by the 
Intel- i^ence agencies on the outside. But in its internal organi- 
sational structure there was an essential element of continuity. 

The first note of continuity was in the person of the Assist- 
ant Director himself, George C. Carey, who had headed 00 since 19l7 
and who continued to serve in that capacity uninterrupted during 
General Smith’s directorship, sad under his successor as well. 

His relationship to General frith's Deputies, furthermore, was not 
essentially different in 1951 and 1952, Whether under the Deputy 
Director for Plans (^aa. 1951 -Feb . 1952) or under the Deputy 
Director for Intelligence (thereafter), the Office of Operations 
seamed to be relatively autonomous. The approval of Mr. Dulles 
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and Hr. Wisner has just been noted; likewise, 0 n apparently enjoyed 
the confidence of the m/l. Hr. Becker. Thus, In a lengthy list 
of problems confronting the m/l during the year 1952 , not a single 
one related directly to tho continuing prograae of the Office of 
Operations. 1 

25X1 general structure ef 00*# headquarters | | 

organisations also regained essentially unchanged from late 19$0 
to early 1953. Six major elewmts continued undisturbed on the 
organisation chart? the immediate office of the Assistant 1 rec- 
tor and his Deputy Assistant Director; 2 a Planning and Coordination 


1 descriptive list of nine "major" projects end numerous 
"minor" and "miscellaneous 1 * p rojects of DD/I , Jen. -Oct. 1952, 
25X1 A compiled by |for DO' I; copy in "QIC Planning 

1 Book," in 0/PCI/SA 4 I 

25X1 A 
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25X1 Division 


25X1 



25X1 |Po»e»tio Operations, 195Q~19 p3 

25X1 growth Of leervleea fcn TTA a 


The growth of | services to CIA and 

the I AC agencies between October 1950 and February 1953 can at 
least be indicated, if not evaluated, by a brief statistical 
appreciation of some of the major aspects of its collection and 
support work faring that period. The variety of contacts 


25X1 A 

25X1 

25X1 

25X1 



In addition, | 
were added, in 1951, 
pp. 18-19. 


see above, 
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extablished Kith indlri duals and organisations in the United State*, 
the flow of intelligence information eeUected from them and edited 
and disseminated, and the increase in operational-support eases 
handled for the clandestine offices and others during that period 
all suggest something, at leant, ©f the nature and scope of the 


25X1 problems 


and something of its 


25X1 


25X1 


25X1 

25X1 


accomplishment in meeting the changing needs among the Government’s 
national security organisation which it served as a service of 
common concern. 

The 0 ! ] | register of individuals and organisations, which 
comprised the Division's basic index to "sources of foreign intel- 
ligence potential** in the United States, had already totalled 


25X1 something over[ 


contacts by July 1, 1950. By the end of 


February 1953, the register had almost doubled in size, reaching 

the total of sources available to CIA in the United States. 

Almost | |of these contacts were individuals, while the rest 


(more than 25$ of the total) were 


>f intelligence 


interest, All of them, furthermore, were analysed and machine- 
indexed, as before according to the variety of subjects and areas 
of intelligence interest which they reflected, Host of the 


25X1 established contacts were 


known and evaluated both 


Except as indicated otherwise, all figures cited here and 
later, for July 1, 1950, are trtm the "CIA Summary of Operations " 
Fiscal Years 19W-50, dated Oct, 2, 1950j and all figures cited 
for 1952-53, are from the Q OJ I "Monthly Operational Reports" 
(Secret). (Copies in O/nci /^ | 
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25X1 

25X1 

25X1 

25X1 

25X1 


by 00, headquarters office 


the rest 


expansion during the intervening 2 1/2 years was a gradual and 


25X1 cumulative one, averaging about 


recorded per month. 


25X1 and | | items of additional information a month available 

on old sources already registered previously* The rate of growth, 
finally, did not seem to change appreciably as between the period 
of DD/P control (in 1951 ) and the W/l period (in 1952). From 
25X1 July 1950 to February 1952, for example, about a 

25X1 month had been added to the 00 J | regie ter, while during the next 


25X1 twelve months, the average was 


25X1 


25X1 

25X1 


The emphasis of 00, 


]work between 1950 and 1953 


as before, was, of course, on private individuals and non-governmental 
organisations and institutions throughout the United States, in 
accordance with the long-standing directive of the National Security 
Council in 19U8, 1 and the scope of that work is suggested in the 
growth of the source register, mentioned above. In practice, how- 
ever, 00 1 I also maintained regular contact with a variety of 
Government | [ offices as well, primarily as a service to CIA's 

own collection and operational programs, but ultimately of some 


25X1 lAC-wide Interest as well. 
25X1 


1 NSCIT) No. 6, Feb. 12, 19U8 (Secret), in O/octJ 
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25X1 


Thera stemd to be no intra-CXA jurisdictional issue on the 
natter of Governmental contacts, handled by 00, although 0CP*s 
Liaison division, in Washington, was responsible for maintaining 
what, in effect, was a contest register of Ooverronent officials 
and offices, both of TAG and noiielAC agencies, in the Washington 
25X1 area. 3 For a time, in fact, from late 1950 to isid-1951, the Qo J | 

25X1 
25X1 
25X1 

25X1 
25X1 
25X1 

25X1 

25X1 
25X1 
1 25X1 

3 

On OCT)* a Liaison Division, see Chapter V, below. 
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Ur— —r- _ 

was also part e£ 00| 

security channels in 


TBI (and CIA Security office) clearance on ell contacts, including 
proposed contacts. This practice, with respect to proposed con- 
tacte, was soon changed, however, as being an « unrealistic" one. 
in favor of a local check I 1 


f nere was no essential change, however, in 

the clearance procedure (through CIA Security Office sad FEI) 
for contacts with whom actual security -classifie d requirements 
were to be discussed. (See 00 History | ~| original draft, 

I9i>2, p. 17.) This practice prevailed between 1950 and 1953. 

c 2 ft* ®- Hlator y °f O -’J If original draft, 1952 , 

wgcrg&j » pasaiB 

a^oJ_Jnf£hthy Operational Reports," 1952-51 (Secret, in 
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Among 00 J | varied activities in exploiting its growing 


number of contacts, the actual! 


collection of foreign intel- 


ligence information from domestic sources remained its first 
obligation, under the NSC directive to the ’iCI, and one that was 
increasingly productive, in its operations between 1950 and 1953. 


25X1 See 00 History 

pp. 62-63, in o/DCI, 

2 Ibid. 



(original draft, 1952), Secret, 


5 Memorandum by Geor ge 0. Carey. AD of 00. to SCI, Jan. lU, 1952 
25X1 A (Secret), commenting on f I survey report on Of 

XI 25X1 Not * 1951); in O/hCB | filed under 00 Survey. Mr. Wianer, 

Ob/ 11 * commented shortly before (Jan. 10) that "a good working 
25X1 procedure” had only "recently* been established, under whi ch Qo| 

25X1 whenever it had a ] | in mind, would check with | 

25X1 I see whether the contact "can be <g>proached without 

duplicating existing lines," end then act accordingly. (Memorandum 
from Wianer to Oarey, Jan. 10, 1952, Secret, in Ibid .) 
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25X1 Msll« the volume of non-collection supriort problems handled by ooj j 
Increased significantly, there seemed to be no corresponding decreese 


25X1 


| | of importing, jmdfinst from « review of the 

quantity of information reports produced and disseminated to the 
research end estimating groups in CIA and the other intoll i ’ence 


a gene ies. 


25X1 


The long -established end massive series of 


I reports 


continued to grow, end with it two other series were established 


in 1951 and 1953 for the dissemination of Its interviews, interro- 
25X1 nations, and documentary information 

25X1 


25X1 

25X1 


Still another serleof 


was established early in 1953 In order to segregate and handle 
separately certain kinds of foreign Intelligence information that 
was considered of specialised interest to one or a limited number 
of consumers.* 


25X1 "History, ! l office of Operations,’ 1 unde ted 

(abou t Aug. 195I i) t prepared by 00 (Secret) pp. 5 , 6, 7* copy in 
25X1 o/ET-l J | in raid -1? 52 op] I began a s vs tew of "advance dissem- 

ination, by teletype, of information requiring "priority handling" 
because of "Its import ance or timeline as." These special reoorts 
25X1 were called | | ( Ibid ., p. 6) 
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la terms of volume of report# collected, edited, end dis- 
semioated by OcQ* hi# of about | [ reports . month, 
achieved by 1950, 1 was c ons i s Untljf ; *ai ntai rwd during the next 
two and a half years. Sever did monthly production decline 
appreciably from that average, and during many months in 1951 fend 
1952, the average was eonsi<|*#*bly higher. FTom January to 
December *^51, for example, seflbtbing over reports a month 

»ere collected and disseminated; 2 and in January and February 1952 
(the last two months of DD/F*s supervision over 00) the figure 
25X1 reached| □reports a month.* During the next twelve months. 


25X1 

25X1 

25X1 


March 1952 to February 1953 ( the first year under DD/l supervision) 

^'EUp 1 * 0 ^ 0 ®^ ra® 1 *® than reports a month. ^ In all, almost 

| ~1 reports were disseminated during the period 

from October 1950 to February 1953. ^ 


25X1 

25X1 

25X1 

25X1 


25X1 

25X1 


25X1 


T ! About [. _ ZD reports were issued from January to 

July 1950. 1 heave rage in 19li9 had been about rn« month; 

in 19n3, about | | (see CIA "Summary of Operations, Fiscal 

ears , l9liB~5 0» dated Oct. 2, 19 50. (Secret), especially chart 

O/Df IJ X ‘ eU ° I I I a *P° rta Prepared. . ; copy In 

2 

From Jan, t o Nov. 1951 the total was| (reports: for 

P® c » 1951 » I reports. (See 0S0 study, "Role of . . . OTA 

in Collection," Nov. 30, 1951, | | p. 26, end 00 

~ Operational Report," iJee. 1951, Secret! both in o/ociQ 

3 Ibid. 

** Oojm^Fonthly '-perational Reports." Jan. 1952-F*h. io<r 
(S ecret) , in o/DCl f ~| 

£ 

Total estimate computed from various sources cited above. 
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Xu eubject-matter coverage. 


Ireports col- 


lected between 1950 and 1953 included items on every major foreign 
25X1 area ar »d on every major topic of Jgifielligence intereafc. 

25X1 


25X1 Furthermore, as In 1950, the reports collected 

continued to represent the product of two parallel collection 
approaches: (1) "directed" collection, baaed on specific require- 
ments levied by or for the production offices and agencies; and 
(2) " spontaneous" collection (sometimes also called “opportunistic" 
25X1 collection), based on in informal acquaintance by the OJ> | 

25X1 | | with the general needs of the intelligence research 

components. Both in 1950 and 1953, slightly less than 5 Of of the 
reports collected were the result of "directed" efforts, 2 yet, 

25X1 1 Po[ hyonthly Operational !J»port» , Feb. 1953 (Secret), and 

Clk "Summary of Operat ions," Fisca l Years 19W-50 (Oct. 2, 1950, 
Secret), both in P/PCl/j ~| 


Ibid. 
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regardless of which typo of approach was used, more than 9<M of 
ih* completed reports in each category were normally evaluated by 
the consumer &» having various d* grams of "value, 1 ’ thus attesting 
25X1 (it would seer) to the ability of axi l I to 

understand the continuing and changing needs of the entire intel- 
ligence crfrrnisation, and to take the initiative in utilising 


25X1 


25X1 


domestic sources that seemed to have an Intelligence potential* 
Parallel w? fch on | | coU.eetica operation®, summarised 
above, were the various "support" services which it was called on 
to provide in increasing volum, between 1950 and 1953, to the 
numerous operational, intelligence, and administrative projects 
of the Agency, through Its network of private sources in the 


25X1 United States. 


25X1 



While o-J | did not, of course, handle direct! r all details 
of the Agency’s many and varied transactions with pi *i te organi- 
sations and individuals, it did have continuing ras?>onsibility, 
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25X1 


| jfiwr supervising arrangements 

for all exeept tho Moot sensitive «*aftftets with them. Pnder a 

■■ W ' ' 

long-established Agency regulation, which remained in force between 


1950 end 1953, "no employee of the Agency 


M 


altted to approach any non -gs te rame ntal Individual or organisation 
25X1 within the United States on official business without £) q \ \ 

25X1 approval.* 1 Along with this ruls, the Director regarded the POj j 


25X1 I chlefe aa hla personal representatives in their 

respective areas, "comparable in states to the senior CIA repre- 

o it \/ a I |2 


25X1 sentatives |* 

25X1 Late in 1952, General Smith re-affi reed this policy of ooj I 

control over the Agency* s doatestle contacts. The Assistant 
Director of 'X) had complained to hie that there were "too many 
cases" where exceptions were being made to the rule that non- 
25X1 governmental contact* should be handled by the 00 


25X1 «nd he reported further that the 


1 chiefs "feel very 


strongly their responsibility as yonr personal rspresentative in 
25X1 their areas." ^ In a meeting | 

in 1952, General Smith re-affirmed their position as Agency-wide 


25X1 

25X1 
25X1 A 

25X1 a[ 
25X1 


1 Paraphrased in memorandum I I Chi ef of 00 1 I 

to| on "Contact 

Division operations," undated (about Oat. 1, 1951), Secret, in 
0/DCir*“ | filed un der *00 Survey." the basic regulation was CIA 

2 Quoted In 00 Imoat hly Operatio nal Report, Oct. 1952, (Secret, 
Kov. 12, 1952), in 0/nci> j 

* Memorandum by A-l/0 to DCI, Oct. 18, 1952, Secret, in o/DCli 

filed under tt ' 0 " 1 
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**®pre »en ta ti ve s in their arew, and ordered that 00 enforce com- 
pliance with the basic Agency regulation on domestic contacts, in 
collaboration with the Deputy Directors concerned* It was impera- 


25X1 tire, he said, that 


chief be kept informed of 


all Agency contacts in his area, but that each representative** 
"exact knowledge of details" of a given Agency transaction in his 
area would have to depend on "a realistic application of the 
•need to know* principle," * 


25X1 


The pattern of 00, 


25X1 var l® d from case to easej 


Jwork on "support" projects 

I With respect 


to the Agency's personnel recruitment sad supply procurement 
offices, for example, the general pattern was described in the 
25X1 following terms, late in 1951, by the chief of OO I I 


25X1 


25X1 

25X1 

25X1 

25X1 

25X1 



25X1 1 1 | Monthly Operational Report, Oct, 1952, Secret, pre- 

viously cited, 
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25X1 



25X1 


25X1 


25X1 


25X1 

25X1 


25X1 

25X1 

25X1 A 
25X1 
25X1 
25X1 


Similarly, OQ I I provided various types of support Mailt- 
•nee to the intelligence production offices, in addition to hart- 
diin* their many collection requirements. On behalf of the Office 
of Scientific Intelligence, for ansmple, OoOorganiaed and handled 
arrangements for the frequent meetings of the 

| beginning early in 1951.* For the Office of 
national Estimates, QoJ~~|vaa the intermediary, in 1951, in arrang- 


ing for guest lecturers from private [ 


1 institutions to 


participate in OWE *■ internal trniaing programs. " The Office of 
Research and Reports, similarly, had internal training programs 
in which 00| |a» slated, I I I 

In this case ooj | arranged with various industrial firms, in 1952, 


to provide brief periods of training to selected 


"analysts 


In need of "first-hand familiarity with various types of industrial 


25X1 A 

25X1 

25X1 

25X1 

25X1 

25X1 

25X1 



oc.y a * The i | uaa orga nised aa a group of "top ranking 

' scientists | | who sure asked to brood on, and 

25X1 consider, certain major problems of acientific Intell igence tha t 
25X1 fro* time to time pre -occupy the AD/SI." (00 Hiatory \ 

May 1952, Secret p. 81 j in Q/PCI/ | | 

^ Memoranda by 0NF to Project Review Committee, March 5, 1951, 
(Secret) and May 29, 1951 (Secret), in ONE "chrono file." 
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25X1 activity.* 1 Finally, 0p| Usslated the Office of Current Intel- 




ligence, beginning in August 1952, in Baking arrangement* for 

intelligence briefings to be presented periodically to the two 

"“.‘ip*'' 

Presidential candidates (General Elsenhower and Governor Stevenson) 

2 

and later, in November and December, to the President-Elect . 

25X1 Most of OO j I suppert work was conducted, however, on 


behalf of the DT)/P group 


1 II 


? In statistical terms alone, the increased workload 


25X1 

25X1 
25X1 

in this particular activity between 1950 and 1953 was impressive. 

25X1 By mid-1950 Qp| I was handling [~ | such cases a month, already 

25X1 

a substantial increase over the year before, and one which (accord- 
ing to one outside observer in CIA) was threatening to make the 

kupport function "a serious competitor to /<5 r 'aj proper col- 


25X1 


lection function." ^ Between January and June 1951* the workload 

a month 


a month received 


25 X 1 almost doubled, averaging 

25X1 

25X1 1 Q0 1 iMonthly Operational Reports, June 1952 and January 1953 

(Secret) in Q/DCl i I 

2 OO /c Monthly Operational Reports, Aug., Nov., and Dec. 1952 

(Secret) in 0/PCI f* [ ► 

3 in addition to assiat lng the T)P/P*3 operational projects 

25X1 directly, ool | served DP/P I I 

25X1 Abeginnlng late in November 1952. principally in the | l arsa. 

95X1 See 00j|Monthly Operational Report, Nov. 1952 (Secret, Dec. 11, 
25X1 1952), in 0/DCl j 


h 


Memorandum by Lawrence t» Houston, General Counsel, entitled 
*. . . Historical Review . . ., 19^6-1950* p. lU, undated (about 
Mov. 21, 1951) | prepared for draft of CIA progress report to NSC} 
copy in O/DCI ] | under "General Counsel." 
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25X1 A completed* * and by the end of the y»ir ~the |~ 

25X1 for example, va» spending about 505 efit* time 2 

Kith the transfer of 00 from the U&/9 group to the DD/l group, in 
25X1 Hareh 1952, the | | workload declined to some extent. 

Thus, free Decesiber 1951 to Febnuo^ 1952, the Monthly average was 
25X1 down | | completed, while the following twelve Months (March 

25X1 1952 -February 1953), it declined further, e Month. 

25X1 Whether OpJ ]uao e component of DD/P or of CO/I, its work* 


25X1 

25X1 load 


25X1 


lwas nevertheless a substantial 


one, 4 and the pattern of its support activity for the* seemed to 
be essentially similar, and with somewhat the sane problems . 



25X1 


25X1 


^Memorandum by Chief, OOj I to AD/0, July 18, 1951, Secret, in 
P/PCl T 1 filed under »0G Survey." 


fUee 


oo History 


about May 1952 (Secret), p. 29* in O/DCI J [ 25X1 


25X1 ^QoJ Ihonthl y Operation al Reports, Dec. 195l-Peb. 1953 (Secret), 
paaaim , in o/!MCXy j 

25X1 ^ Hore than 9C5 of I ~| Operational 1 * cases 

in 1952, continued to come fro* DD/P requesters. The remaining 105 
25X1 represented chiefly DD/A and DD/l needs, and was actually less then 
OO ] | non-DPP workload late in 1951. (See 00 j Ihonthly Operationel 

25A1 Reports , Dec. 195l-Peb. 1953, pee sin. Secret, in Q ftc.l t I 

In 1953 operational or support cases of all kiwis accounted for 275 
of the total workload of the field offices* the other 735 being 
largely dev oted to co llection (See 00 Memorandum, * Implementation 
25X1 A ... of the j | Surrey* , undated, about Wov. 1, 195U, Secret, 

in 00 filea.) 


25X1 

25X1 

25X1 


25X1 
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Although OOJ Iwaa in the m/P group 

in 1951, there remained occasional problems of "mutual confides*# 
at the working level," it was reported,* end various attempts had 
been made to correct this situation, including the exchange ef key 
personnel. 3 Similarly, in 1952, after 00 had been separated from 


the rro/P group, there remained 


of "uncoordinated approaches'* 


to non-governmental sources by I)T)/P personnel, "climaxed" by a 
formal representation by the Assistant Director of 00 to the BD/P 


25X1 A A Memorandum by| l to Frank 0. Wianer, 

DD/P, Bov . 19-2 1, 1951. Secret, In O/DC H f filed under "00 

25X1 A Survey." | |was arguing, in this memorandum, for "placing 

0 ry* | l ender DD/p command." In a later comment, after 

Z0A the DCI«s decision to remo ve 00 from the DD/P gro up, Mr. V/isner 
25X1 P r eleed the judgment of 00 ] | aa being "the 

best judge of the possible harm to his client." (Wiener to Carey, 
Feb. 1, 1952, in Ibid .) 

* Memorandum by George 0. Carey, AD/0, to DCI, Jan. lb, 1952, 
Secret, in Ibid, 

OCV4 — 1 " 

9J - Y1 3 In July 1951, the chief I I told his 1 | officer a that 

a 4 "*°*t sig nificant porsonnel change" has boon tho PCI's recen t 
25X1 A appointment 

25X1 «7>hi 8 altera oar plan," he went on, "t o estaonah a i 
25X1 | I liaison off ice within OSO, as| j had 

25X1 suggested. Instead, I will be 

25X1 A permanently assigned /from 00/ to the 0S0 staff most directly 


Memorandum by [ 


25X1 

25X1 


25X1 

25X1 


25X1 A permanently assigned /from 00/ to the 0S0 staff most directly 
25X1 concerned with our operations." ( 00 J [Newsletter No, 29, April - 
9 J- Y 1 A July 1951 , Secret , in 0/PCI f^ — | fll«d u nder "00 Survey") Sub- 
_ . seaueatly I lime made head of a new I ~\ Division 


9 ,- Y1A July 1951 , Secret , in 0/DCI f^ — l illed u nder "00 S 
nc v a segue ntly \~ I was made head of a new I 
25X1 A j_ n do/p, established early in 1952 as part oj tna 
25X1 reorganisation of the DD/p group. (See 00j~~~|Mont 
Reports March and April 1952, Secret, in 0/TX:i/ 


^rational 


25X1 


25X1 
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25X1 


(late in October 1952), calling his attention to an “apparent 
violation" of the Agency regulation on contact control.^ - 



Such changes in policy and procedure as were made did not, 
furthermore, seer to be directly related to 00’s changing organi- 
zational position, first as a separate office in 1950, then es an 
office in the TTQ/P group in 1951, and finally as an office in the 
DI)/l group, after February 1952. While it seemed incongruous, 

25X1 1 oo | | Monthly Operational Report, Oct. 1952 (Secret, 

Mov. 12, 1952), in Ibid. 
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STATSPE On 1951, I 

25X1 

25X1 It w*s evidently only 

STATSPECa theoretical objection. In practise* | [ continued to be adain- 

25X1 labored separately during that 

period as before. Mor wore there any major changes in Its opera tine 
policies, after February 1952 , that could bo attributed directly to 
STATSPEC the transfer of 00 to the W/l qreqpj 
STAT I 


STATSPE( 


STATSPEC 


The operations 


between 19.50 ami 1953 continued to 


25X1 

STAT 


represent both a problem of mess end quantity! 


25X1 | 

STAT 

25X1 I 
STATSPEC 


excluded from 


pee. 12, 19k7 (Secret), In O/DCl J I The 

l iras specifically 

^osponeibility by the NSC. See Office of 


Current Intelligence, Chapter 7115 below. 


STATSPEC 2 Istlwate by | l et QTR orientation 

conference, Feb. 12, 1951} disc recording, (Secret) in 0TR file*. 

3 These end other figures below, for Oct, 1950 ere from the 

CIA "Statistical Summary,* Oat. 1950 (Secret), in 0/DC l | l 
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25X1 

Son* of it* special, studios, furthermore, represented research 
that figured directly In the regular programs of the intelligence 
STATSPEC Production offices. By 1952 1 [ was regularly making such studies 
at the request of the Office of Current Intelligence, the agenclea 
ami offices concerned with payebological warfare operation#, and 

25X1 
25X1 



25X1 
25X1 

essentially confined to headquarters . FDD had had no field activity 





i 

25X1 A 00 memorandum, " Implementation ... of the 
cited above. 


2 

25X1 Ibid . The inauguration of this abstract-card system was 

25 X 1 g^mpied • survey by ORR which | | 

25X1 J I vs "not available through other sources." ( Ibid .) The 

card system was not new to the Agency, however. The foreign 
Documents Division (see below) had employed that method as early 
aa 19l»7* 
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sine® 19 IS, ami during th® period 1950-53* except for occasional 


temporary-duty assignments of its linguist-analysts 


25X1 


and r few 


STATSPECsurvey trips by tbs chief 2 and other personnel, FDD *8 activities 


| FDD was nevertheless 

still so far renewed firm its customers in the production and 

operating offices 


00 History of TDD, previously cited, p. 32.) 
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the principal continuing activity of the Foreign Documents 
Division, between 1950 and 1953 a* before, w as to support CIA's 
production and operational office* with * variety of translation, 
abstracting, and research services on newspapers, periodicals, 
STATSPEO»d other foreign-language documents 


25X1 together with occasional "re verse" translation service, 

that is, rendering English texts isle Ruse lan and other foreign 
vernaculars. Along with this intra-CIA service, which was usually 
called the "exploitation" of foreign documents, and which dominated 
its workload, was FED'S closely related service to the IAC agencies 
generally, conducted not tinder formal NEC charter,^ but as the con- 
tinuation of informal experiment# begun between 19ii7 and 19U9. 

Thia took three principal format (1) undertaking occasional trans- 
lations and research analyses directly for IAG agenoiea at their 
request) (2) disseminating Its completed products ae widely as 
possible, regardless of origin, to all interested IAC agencies, as 
well as to authorised non-IAC agencies participating in the intel- 
ligence effort) and (3) serving as a coordination mechanism, 
through a central index in particular, by which CIA sought to 
reduce needless duplication of translations and exploitation 


1 CIA's inter-agency responsibilities for foreign documents 
(other than captured documents) were defined, for the first time 
by NSC on March 7, 1953, in NSCIE No. 16, and included functions 
which were subsequently divided, within CIA, between 00 /FEE and 
OCE. (Bee also chapter V, below, on 0C0. ) 
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25X1 


projects on particular document* or types of documents of over- 
lapping interest to the several intelligence agencies involved. 
Finally, md incidental to these translation and research services, 
FDT) also provided (until 1953)* a number of library services on ita 
holdings of foreign-language Material, such as assisting in the 
formulation of procurement sad collection requirements, cataloging, 
indexing, and listing publications received, selecting publica- 
tions for re-storage in other libraries and document depositories, 
and providing general circulation and reference services on its 
holdings to its CIA end ZAC clientele. 

Between 1950 and 1953, FDD' s exploitation of foreign- 
language publication* almost doubled, in terms of the volume of 


25X1 summaries and analyses produced. Thus, 


a month 


were being completed and disseminated in October 1950 j in 1951 the 


25X1 monthly average was up tof 


was up again 


am! by the end of 1952, it 
The chief area of interest con- 


tinued to be the USSR, but all other major foreign areas. 


* In 1953 most of thsse library functions were transferred to 
OCD (to the CIA Library), as part of a reorganisation that followed 
25X1 the issuance of MSCIT) Mo. 16 (cited above) . Subsequently, t he CIA 
Library established a bra nch library I 
STAT located on FDD's premises | | ( See also chapter ?, 

below, on OCD.) 

2 CIA "Statistical Summary," Oct. 1950 (Secr et), and po History 
of FDD, 1952 (Secret), pp. 56-60, both in O/DCI/ j | and 00 

Monthly Report, Sept. 1952 (Secret), in 0 /DCIAh. 
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Soviet-dominated and other*, ^ continued to bo represented In the 
regular and special requiremante which FDD's analysts were called 
on to fill. Similarly, all major typos of intelligence subject 
25X1 oatter were being regularly covered. I 


25X1 


25X1 


25X1 


25X1 


25X1 


25X1 


l The finished reports prepared by 

FDD were compiled in various forma, some for broad dissemination 
throughout CJJ and the IAC sgoneies, and others tailored for 
specific customers. 


Other smaller 


25X1 A CIA «n«ds tor FDD assistance on non-S oviet areas was lllua- 

“2 trated by fche est ablishment, in June 1951, [ 

25X1 I I at the request of the Office of Research and 

Repor ts. (See 00 history of FDD, 1952, Secret, p. 19, in 
O/DC. U ~l 

* CIA "Statistical Summary" Oct. 1950} OG history of FDD, 1952 j 
and 00 Monthly Report, Sept. 1952* previously eited, 

3 Ibid . 

Qcy/i l 

° fbe | | had been published since Kerch 19U7, 

25X1 The style | I mar have originally intended as a label for 

■Washington Document Center, ■ the predecessor of 00/FDD. 
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report series begun before 1950 vert continued, notably it® 
"Periodic Abstracts— Scientific" which appeared tfxmt ©wry tee 
weeks. Sow* of its products continued |s be disseminated in card- 
abstract form, for the convenience of specific e as t e rners; otters 


sere in graphic form; and by 1953, several additional periodic 

1 


compilations on the Soviet Bloc areas sere in production. 

Translations of foreign-languaga publications ( in verbatim, 
excerpt, and summery fora), as distinct from intelligence exploits 
tion, continued to fora a substantial part of FDD's normal 
activities. In October 1950, translations accounted for 


the reports produced by FDD, while late in 1952, 


pages a month were being translated, or more than 50< 
of the Division's total output,® All but about 115 of this trans- 
lation work, in 1952, saa in response to CIA's Internal needs 
divided about equally between the production offices in the DP/l 

Since eaeh of 


25X1 group and the operational offices 


25X1 A 


1 These new FED report series included by 1953, six of economic 
interest (monthly, bi-monthly, semi-annual , and annual), five of 
general scientific interest, "trend" reports on some 30 fields of 
specialized scientific interest, cod one monthly compilation of 
military information, primarily for the Service Agencies. (See 00 

N 


memorandum, "Implementation . . 
undated (about Nov. 1, 195U), Secret, in 00 flies,) 


3 


•i 


* CIA "Statistical Summary," Oct. 1950, Secret (in O/BCI/t 


:i 


25X1 


files) j Kid FDD "Statistical Report," Sept. 1952, Secret (in 
0/DCT p — | filed under " 00 .") 

3 The need* of the covert offices under W/f accounted for most 


25X1 


25X1 A 


of FOB'S translation work in 1951, totalling about 
month in Sept. 1951. A year later, after the transfer of 00 out of 
the DD/P group, FOB* a tra nslations for them were 
a month. (See memorandum V 


:i 


Secret, "Translation Service," an d 00 Monthly Report, Sept. 1952 
Secret, both in o/BCl J 
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25X1 


other intelligence igtselat had its awn tren elation service. 


for* or another, and 


all of the Intelligence col- 


lecting and producing components in and out of CIA, furthermore. 


sere normally staffed with analysts who had 


degree, at least. 


ef linguistic proficiency, FDD's translation service was hardly a 
central pool for all IAC translation needs, nor wes any attempt 
made to establish one in CIA, Even within there was no 
separately orgsnised translation ■bfam|i," ss suoh, sines all of 
its analysts normally handled both exploitation and translation 
projects. 

In praetics, PTC) contiamed to bs selective in serving CIA 
and IAC translation needs, linguists in additional, rarer lan- 
guages wsre recruited, to sn extent that by the end of 1951 its 

'<s- 

25X1 language capabilities had increased 


I For requesters eutsids CIA, FDD confined its 

service (by Agency regulation) to documents in the rarer languages 
and documents that had a substantive interest to CIA, and according 
to priorities that wsre not in conflict with CIA's own workload. 2 
Meanwhile, FDD in 1951 also had recourse to additional help to moot 


25X1 00 History of FOP, 1952, Secret, pp. 36. 61. two f igures for 

1951 are givom I | (p. 6l). 

25X1 I fW had the further capability of 

"reverse 1 ' translation, from English into the foreign vernacular. 
(Ibid.) 


25 xi a : CIA 

1952. 


Secret, April 1, 1951, and Jan. 12, 
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25X1 


increasing workload, threat the establishment of two supple- 
Bentary translation services for handling items of lower security 
sensitivity i an unclassified project wider contract, approved by 

M November 1950; and (after Kay 1951), 
s "linguist pool" made up of temporarily-assigned personnel, 
"provisionally cleared" (thet la, swatting fall clearance), who 


25X1 A were housed in a separate area 


The volume of 


customer requirements, especially for translations of classified 

& ■ •••':* . 

material, nevertheless, continued to increase, and normally 
exceeded FDD* a capacity. During the month of September 1952, for 


25X1 ««**a capacity, puring the month or September for 

25X1 • xaw P 1, » were translated, as against 

25X1 requested during that month, and. a backlog | ] on hand 

at the and of the month. Of this backlog, 60 * represented pending 
requests of ths DD/I offices* 31*, the needs of the DD/P offioeej 
2*, the needs of BD/A and other administrative and support offices ; 
and 7*, the needs of the IAC agencies. 2 

As a by-product of its translation and exploitation work, 
FDD continued to provide, between 1950 and 1953, * n informal 


1 00 History of FDD, 1952, Secret, p. 3k, in 0/DClJ 

The combined needs of ORR, OSI, 0®, and OPC for ttnc U^i. . u 

pcY'i translations, wh ich prompted tee commercial contract, were estimated 

~ ' 1 I I for 1951. Under that contract, translations were 

25X1 produced at | [with two employees in FDD serving is 

middlemen. ( Ibid. , p. 18.) 

2 Percentages computed from FDD "Statistical Report," Sept. 1952, 
Secret, in Q/PCl f | filed under "00". 
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inter-agency coordination service d utp ud to reduce unnecessary 
duplication In document translation and exploitation projects 
aaong the intelligence agencies, and especially to conserve FDD’s 
resources. This coordination service took the form of two inter- 
*g«ncy Indexes, one in card fore and the other disseminated 
periodically, in which PDD recorded its own projects and as pa rty 
of those of the other agencies which cause to its attention* (1) a 
"Document Exploitation Ills" (the "SET), which had been begun late 
25X1 in 19UB as & card index and which, by 1952, covered acme | 

projects, cross-referenced by author, area, and subject! and (2) 
the "Consolidated Translation Survey" (the CTS), which consisted 
of a monthly listing of translations completed and in progress, 
including both regular projects and (in a monthly supplement dating 
from early 1950) those that were especially sensitive. 1 The value 


of these tools in day-to-day coordination is suggested by the fact 
25X1 th * t > between July and December 1951, for example, 


inquiries were made to ?DD on proposed translation projects, of 

wer * cases where duplication was clearly avoided. ^ 


25X1 which more 


25X1 . rc jator y 1952, Secret, on. IS. hi , i|2. The "supple- 

* #nt " L — I was designed in 


.. was designed in 

25X1 C , ch *950, to permit the regular listin g | 

ocv-ip j . . I had "no comparable 

listing," but were planning to establish one comparable to yppis 
consolidated Translation Surveyj^the DC I reported to the IAC 
agencies in March 1950. (Memor andu m by DCI to IAC members, 

March 2, 1950, Secret, In O/PCI j' 1 filed under "CIA -I AC Mi sc." ) 

* Ibi£., P. k2. 
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In 1952 this "anti -duplication and information terries" was 
expanded, 1 and in 1953, they were formally recognised in the intar- 
agency rag otlationa leading to the STSC directive on foreign- 
language publications, issued In March 1953.* 
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Whether by official decree or not, the components of the 
Office of Operations were all in practice "services of common 
concern." Each Agency under Central Intelligence participated in 
the work of domestic collection through the "SSCID-7" Committee 
and representatives 


25X1 


through similar committees. ^ The 


provided a service not only to 


STATSPEd 

25X1 Intelligence and non-intelligence agencies of the government 


25X1 


25X1 

25X1 


The Foreign Documents 


Division (even before it was officially made a service of common 
concern) filled requests not only for all parts of CIA, but for 
other agenclee es well. Information developed by| 


Divisions were of course, available on an inter-agency 


basis. 


1 00 Monthly Progress Report, May 1952, Secret, in o/DClJ 
* 

SSCin So. 16, Secret, March 7, 1953. 

3 See SSCID-7 and DCI.D ll*A in Annex E. 
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Thia would smr to be in imijrtfiatt tH Section 102 of th« 
National Seeurlt." Act which atatoet -.#• . . It shall bo the duty 
of the Agency ... to parforn for He benefit of existing Intel* 

11 go nee agenda#, tach additional aerrlcoe ef aaawon concern aa the 
National Security Couaoll determines oaa be more efficiently 
accomplished centrally.* 1 

fhe office of CoHaotloa and Map— 1 nation, which will be 
considered next, presented another opportunity to centralixe intel- 
ligence aa a similar and perhaps even wore vitally integrated oem- 
ison service, but the same degree of cooperative activity had not 
been achieved in this field, by 1953. , 


See National Security Aet, Section 102, pare, (b) (h) in 
Aanax D. 
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